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VERYONE, of course, recognises the very great 
international importance of the German elec- 
tions, which are to take place this week-end; 

but with the approach of the polling day there is less 
inclination to anticipate that the results will involve 
any very serious change in the situation. That the 
parties of the Right and of the extreme Left will gain 
many seats is a foregone conclusion, but probably not 
as many as was supposed a few weeks ago—not enough 
to endanger the acceptance of the Experts’ Report. 
The sudden death, in the Italian railway accident last 
week, of Herr Helfferich, who was a strong advocate of 
rejection, is an important factor. Lacking his leadership 
the Nationalist party is inclined to take a more moderate 
tone, not daring apparently to make rejection a plank 
in its official programme—a significant indication of 
the attitude of the electorate. In any case, the alleged 
“swing to the Right” is more apparent than real, 
reflecting disgust with recent centrist administrations, 
rather than any genuine inclination to return to mon- 
archism or militarism. Both General Ludendorff and 
Admiral Tirpitz have been persuaded to stand for 
election, and both will be elected ; but they will neither 
of them, it appears, join the extreme Right. General 
Ludendorff is something of a laughing stock in Germany 
just now, owing to his recent escapades in Bavaria, and 
is likely to be a cipher in the Reichstag ; but Admiral 
Tirpitz is one of the ablest men in Germany, and, in 
spite of his age, may exercise considerable influence. 
And it is possible, judging from a speech which he made 
this week in Munich, that his influence may be very 
Valuable. A passage of his speech is worth quoting: 
The German people have shown themselves to be unfitted, 
oF not sufficiently mature, to take a place beside other civilised 





nations, and it is because we know this that we must now 
circumscribe our aims and follow other paths. Our instru- 
ment of power is broken to pieces, and it is difficult for some 
of us to reckon practically with this fact. 
In those sentences we may perceive a sense of realism 
which is none too common in Germany, and if this most 
famous of German seamen can make his influence felt— 
as doubtless he will—he may do much, with his great 
moral authority, to reveal to the German people the 
practical absurdity of the attitude of the parties of 
the extreme Right. 
* * * 
Mr. Snowden’s Budget has had a very definite effect 
upon the relations of the Liberal and Labour Parties 
—telations which appear to vary between a quarrel 
and a flirtation. Commonsense would suggest a 
betrothal, but we have not yet quite reached that 
point. The Labour Party, strong in its pride of office, 
is uncertain of the value of the lady’s dowry, uncertain 
indeed as to whether it is worth anything at all. Yet 
it knows that without her help it would be nowhere— 
subject at any moment to a fatal thrust which would 
deprive it of power and office, with a most slender 
hope of regaining them. An intriguing position! 
But probably commonsense will prevail. We do not, 
however, see very much commonsense in the Liberal 
proposal that the acceptance of Proportional Repre- 
sentation by the Government should be made a con- 
dition of further co-operation. The Prime Minister 
himself and a large number of his followers are known 
to be definitely opposed to “P.R.” on the ground 
that it is an essentially undemocratic system of election ; 
and many Liberals take the same view. If the Liberal 
Party votes solidly for Mr. Rendall’s Bill, many of its 
members will be sacrificing their own judgment to the 
exigencies of a momentary situation. There is no 
reason why practical unanimity should not be obtained 
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in support of the Alternative Vote, but the Liberals 
appear to have definitely rejected that proposal. To 
press “ P.R.” at a moment when democrats, in nearly 
every country in Europe which enjoys a Proportional 
system of election, are discovering its essential fallacies, 
is on the face of it an absurdity. M. Vandervelde has 
lately declared—after fifteen years’ experience of the 
system in Belgium—that it tends inevitably to reduce 
the power of the individual elector and therefore to 
destroy his interest in politics. Is that the end at 
which the Liberal Party is aiming? We hope Mr. 
MacDonald will definitely refuse “ facilities ”’ to Mr. 
Rendall’s Bill even if it should pass its second reading, 
as possibly it will; but that at the same time he will 
offer to give Government support to any Bill which 
the Liberals may introduce for the adoption of the 
Alternative Vote. Such an offer would be a sufficient 
proof that his rejection of the foolish theories of the 
advocates of “ P.R.” is not dictated by calculations 
of party advantage. 

* * * 

The Anglo-Soviet Conference is proceeding with its 
work in a more or less leisurely fashion at the Foreign 
Office, where several Committees are examining the 
questions allotted to them. Meanwhile, the atmos- 
phere outside continues to be befouled by mutual abuse 
and slanders both in London and Moscow. Trotsky is 
the protagonist on the Russian side, and the réle he has 
assumed is inexplicable to us. He is in a position of 
high responsibility (which his opposite numbers in the 
English newspaper offices are not), and yet he appears 
unable to let a day pass without snarling out to the 
world some invective against Mr. MacDonald and the 
British Government. Criticism of such a document 
as the Bankers’ Memorandum is legitimate, and nobody 
will quarrel with the Bolshevists for being angry at 
the attempt to dictate to them how they shall run their 
internal affairs. But what sense is there in blackguard- 
ing the people with whom ycu are negotiating for 
something you badly need? The Prime Minister is, 
of course, not so small a man as to be disturbed by these 
spiteful attacks. He wants a full and fair settlement 
with Russia, as does everyone else in the Labour Party, 
and nearly everyone outside the Labour Party. But 
that settlement depends not on him alone, but on 
public opinion in the country—public opinion at large, 
and the particular public opinion of those who are to 
put up the credits for Russia, if credits there are to be. 
And Trotsky and his friends are hardly encouraging 
friendly sentiments! They imagine perhaps that the 
British Government may be persuaded to guarantee a 
loan which the City of London, without such guarantee, 
will not subscribe. But that, of course, is not so. 
Fortunately, however, M. Rakovsky appears to have 
more diplomatic sense. Despite the preposterous 
counterclaim in his brief, and the obvious difficulties 
about the recognition of debts and foreign property, 
it is still perhaps possible to hope that an accommoda- 
tion may be reached on practical business lines. 

* * * 

India’s new experiment in Protection will be watched 
with a mixture of hope and anxiety, both in this country 
and there. The Indian Tariff Board, after a careful 
inquiry, has proposed—and the Government of India, 
it is understood, will shortly embody the proposals 
in a Bill—a scheme of tariffs on certain imported steel 
products. These include rolled steel, wire, agricultural 
implements, tinplate and railway waggons, but not 
steel castings or railway locomotives. The case for the 
protection of the native iron and steel industry is put 
strongly, while at the same time the disadvantages are 
recognised. To minimise these it is recommended that 
these duties shall be combined with bounties in order 
to ease, as far as possible, the burdens on the consumer, 
and that the scheme shall be applied, in the first instance, 
only for three years. Many Free Traders will look 





askance at this experiment, and many also who"ar 
opponents of Free Trade—at home ; for India has been 
a large importer of British steel goods, and this is not g 
time when we can afford any loss of overseas markets 
But, whatever may happen, we can only grin and bea; 
it. The Empire is not run to-day in the prime interest 
of the mother-country, and the protection of “ infant 
industries ” is as legitimate a policy in India as it has 
long been recognised to be elsewhere. Whether it yjjj 
prove a sound policy for the people of India as a whole 
remains to be seen. The vast mass of them are agricul. 
turists engaged in a desperate struggle with poverty, 
and the progress of industrialisation cannot be ap 
unmixed blessing for them. 
* * * 


The Rents Bill has been again this week before 
Standing Committee, and once more the obstructionists 
have been at work. As it is quite clear that, under 
present conditions, the Bill can never pass, the Labour 
members of the Committee have decided to ask the 
Government to grant facilities for a resolution in the 
House giving the Chairman power to select amendments 
for discussion, and thus rule out the innumerable 
frivolous or overlapping amendments which have been 
_ down purely for obstructive purposes. Yet another 

ents Bill is now making progress in the House. This 
is Mr. Trevelyan Thomson’s measure, designed to 
remedy the injustice whereby increases of rent due to 
higher rates are not taken off when the rates are reduced. 
This Liberal Bill is expected to pass into law with 
Labour support in the near future. Mr. Wheatley’s 
Housing Bill is expected to be introduced shortly, as 
soon as his negotiations with the local authorities are 
completed. From Scotland comes some indication of 
a demand for a separate Scottish Bill, differing in some 
respects from the general measure; but the need for 
this can hardly be gauged until Mr. Wheatley’s Bill is 
published. It is to be hoped the main Bill will pass 
quickly, for there are growing indications that oe 
authorities are holding up housing schemes in anticipe- 
tion of the new conditions of State assistance. 


* *x * 


The Actors’ Association has launched its new 
campaign for its standard contract and full recognition 
by managers, and has begun by holding a big meeting 
in London and shutting down the Barrow theatre by a 
strike. Among actor-managers, Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
has come out strongly in support of the Association, 
and has denounced the snobbery which makes many 
actors refuse to belong to anything so infra dig. as 4 
Trade Union. Mr. Bourchier, in his speech, emphasised 
the importance of clearing the entertainment world 
of bogus managers and unskilled labour. The bogus 
manager, the man who engages a touring compaly 
without the money to pay them unless his play succeeds, 
is just the kind who pays the worst wages and gives 
the worst conditions. He has been able to do this 
because the entertainment world has been crowded by 
unskilled labour willing to work at sweated rates 1 
the hope of “ getting a start.” It is, no doubt, difficult 
to interest the public in the working conditions of the 
actors and actresses they go to see, at least to 

oint of persuading them to boycott the unfair managet. 

ut the Actors’ Association and other Unions of enter 
tainment workers have hope of doing this, with the 
support promised by the Trade Unions generally. 
ok 


* * 


There is a large element of unreality in the controversy 
between the advocates of State hospitals and of the 
voluntary system. This came out clearly at the 
Hospitals Conference organised by the Labour Party, 
and held in London this week. Lord Knutsford, 
protagonist of the voluntary system, urged the necessity 
of a general hospital rate or tax, proportionate to income, 
while the Labour speakers made plain their desire 
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preserve what is good in the voluntary system. The 
‘ yoluntarists ” are really afraid, not of public owner- 
ship, but of State management, and point to the Poor 
Law infirmaries as an awful example of bureaucracy 
in practice. But the “ Statists” hate the Poor Law 
jnfirmaries quite as cordially as the “ voluntarists.” 
Everyone agrees that all hospital treatment ought to 
be removed from the Poor Law and placed in the 
hands of the local health authorities. Beyond this 
there is agreement as to the need for co-ordination of 
hospital services Over wider areas, increased specialisa- 
tion, more even distribution of facilities, and public 
financial aid, so given as to leave the administration 
of the great hospitals—especially when they are also 
medical schools—substantially in the hands of the 
rofession. The keenest advocate of an _ inclusive 
public hospital service can find in this programme as 
much as he can expect to realise in the immediate 
future. The Conference shows clearly that, by con- 
centration on immediate issues, it is easily possible to 
prepare a substantial scheme of reform which will 
command almost general assent. 
* * * 

The mining inquiry, with which we deal elsewhere in 
this issue, has presented the spectacle of the Court 
vainly struggling to understand the systems of wage- 
payment in the coalfields and the complicated charts 
and statistics submitted by the mine-owners. Mining 
wages are indeed an insoluble puzzle to the outsider. 
They were bad enough before the war; during the 
period of State control the complexity got far worse, 
each man’s wage being made up of eight or nine ele- 
ments, all calculated in different ways. The settle- 
ment of 1921, while it swept away a few of the old 
anomalies, introduced new ones which were even worse. 
The conditions of mining work may make necessary 
some complexity of wage-payment, but we entirely 
refuse to believe that it is impossible to devise anything 
less bewildering than the Chinese puzzle presented to 
the Court of Inquiry. The tangle has at least two 
bad practical results. It is difficult for the ordinary 
miner to understand how his employer arrives at 
the amount payable in wages, and it is nearly impossible 
for the public to arrive at a clear comprehension of the 
facts. The statistics presented by the owners and the 
miners never tally, and attempts, such as Lord Buck- 
master’s this week, to get at the truth only seem to 
make the confusion worse. 

* * * 


The National Union of Agricultural Workers has 
decided, while giving general support to Mr. Buxton’s 
Bill re-establishing the Wages Board, to press for the 
inclusion of a definite figure in the Bill. The Corn 
Production Act of 1917, which first established the 
Board, contained a provision that the minimum wage 
should in no case fall below 25s. Labour members 
tried hard to raise this figure to 30s., but without 
success, Mr. Buxton’s draft Bill mentions no figure 
at all, but leaves the Wages Board with power to fix 
the minimum at whatever figure it may choose. The 
Agricultural Workers are afraid that, under these con- 
ditions, the Board will do little more than sanction the 
very low rates now prevailing. In many counties a 
minimum of 30s. a week would mean a very substantial 
rise, and, in the view of the Union, this at least ought 
to be embodied in the Bill as representing the very 
lowest figure that can possibly be regarded as a sub- 
sistence wage. The farmers, on the other hand, are 
opposed to a fixed minimum, and indeed to any mini- 
mum at all. Behind the wage question lies the whole 
Problem of agricultural organisation. Many inefficient 
or unfortunate farmers cannot at present pay more 
than starvation wages. A real living wage for the 

urer implies a reorganisation of methods for which 
the farmers still seem to be woefully unprepared. 


An Irish correspondent writes : The boundary dead- 
lock is complete. Having failed to obtain any offer 
from Belfast that might pave the way to a settlement by 
consent, Dublin demands that Great Britain shall 
honour her treaty obligations, and Mr. Thomas announces 
that the necessary steps are being taken. It is no 
argument that the setting up of the Boundary Com- 
mission will leave the riddle of partition unsolved. 
This is as clear to Mr. Cosgrave as to Mr. Thomas or 
Sir James Craig, but Irish Ministers also know that 
failure to give effect to Article XII. would not only 
jeopardise the Free State Government, but might 
wreck the whole Anglo-Irish settlement. Already the 
demand is being made to expunge the treaty oath and 
thus ensure unity between Republicans and Free Staters 
as a preliminary to exercising stronger pressure upon the 
Six Counties. There is little doubt that Northern 
politicians, with callous indifference to British as well 
as to Irish interests, have been playing all along to 
strengthen the hands of Republican extremists in the 
belief that if Mr. de Valera’s party could overthrow the 
Free State the ensuing chaos would lead to a new war 
of reconquest or, at the least, rank England solidly 
behind the Six Counties. These tactics are openly 
defended on the ground that Free Staters are merely 
disguised Republicans; and though the Northern 
Parliament could easily have obtained an arrangement 
which would have secured its territory intact without 
infringing any of the rights and privileges it enjoys 
under the Act of 1920, its rulers, or rather the Orange 
Lodges from whom they take their orders, deliberately 
set themselves to make agreement impossible by 
pursuing a policy which convinced the minority in their 
enclave that they need not look for fair play, and 
inflamed opinion in the South to fury. Sir James Craig 
may denounce the Boundary Commission, but by 
barring out every other alternative he has done more 
than anyone else to make it an established fact. 


* * * 


The experiment in protection which is the main 
feature of Mr. Blythe’s Budget indicates that the Free 
State, whatever gains of territory it may hope to make, 
is resigned to a continuance of partition. In any real 
settlement between North and South an economic 
union would have taken precedence of everything else. 
Failing this it was obvious the Free State must throw 
a sop to its protectionists, though Ministers scarcely 
trouble to conceal their lack of enthusiasm for their own 
omy gens all of which have been demolished in advance 

y the report of the Fiscal Commission. In Ireland, 
unfortunately, economic arguments are not yet sufficient 
to dissipate patriotic prejudices, and conviction can 
only come through a practical demonstration. The 
Minister of Finance seeks to reassure us by declaring 
he has limited the scope of the experiment so as to do 
the least possible damage, and instead of prophesying 
a return of the gold age for Irish industrialists finds 
consolation in the thought that the imposition of pro- 
tective tariffs may induce English firms to set up 
factories here in order to hold the Free State market. 
It is notorious that the plight of a good many Irish 
industries is due less to unfair competition than to their 
failure to adjust themselves to modern requirements by 
installing new machinery and improving their business 
methods, and there is a widespread suspicion that their 
cry for tariffs is intended to put a premium on this kind 
of slackness. By a piece of ill-luck Mr. Snowden’s 
Budget practically nullifies Mr. Blythe’s scheme for 
protecting sweets and confectionery by enabling British 
firms to compete practically on the old terms. The 
British reductions are also bound to have an influence 
on opinion in the border districts. Higher income-tax, 
dearer food, dearer posts, dearer motor-cars, weight the 
balance heavily against the attractions of Free State 
citizenship. 

A2 
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M. POINCARE AND THE EXPERTS 


LL the Governments concerned have now sent 
A official replies to the Reparations Commission 
stating their respective attitudes towards the 
Experts’ Report, and the only reply which is unsatis- 
factory is that of M. Poincaré. It is true that the reply 
of the German Government is not quite so compre- 
hensive and unreserved as we could have wished, 
but that is really more the fault of the Reparations 
Commission itself than of Dr. Stresemann, who answered 
in the affirmative every specific question that was 
addressed to him. If those questions had been framed 
in more definite terms, we do not doubt that the German 
Government would have aceepted the Report en bloc 
and without qualification. The British reply is, of 
course, by far the most definite and categorical, but 
the Italian acceptance is complete enough, and so is 
the Belgian ; and President Coolidge’s speech last week 
made it very clear that the American Government, 
though it is not officially concerned in the matter, will 
do all in its power to facilitate the translation of the 
Experts’ recommendations into practical measures, 
even to the extent of actively encouraging Wall Street 
to participate in the indispensable loan to Germany. 

M. Poincaré alone stands aloof. He pays French 
compliments to the ability and industry of the Experts, 
and congratulates himself upon having taken the 
initiative in proposing their appointment, but he 
commits himself to nothing. He offers the Reparations 
Commission his advice, not to say instructions, as to 
what steps it should take next, and points out at 
considerable length that, as far as the French Govern- 
ment is concerned, there is nothing that can be done at 
present. THe insists that though the German Govern- 
ment is no doubt “entitled to a just opportunity of 
being heard,’”’ it cannot be treated in the necessary 
negotiations on an equal footing with the Allied Govern- 
ments, and declares that the abandonment or 
modification of the “ pledges’? now held by France 
and Belgium in the Ruhr “ cannot, however, take place 
until Germany has put the plan effectively.into opera- 
tion.” It would be possible, of course, to interpret 
M. Poincaré’s somewhat vague phrases as a virtual 
acceptance of the Experts’ recommendations. But 
we, and the rest of Europe, have learned a good deal 
about M. Poincaré during the past two years, and it 
is impossible to find in his letter any assurance that he 
is yet ready to abandon the French thesis that repara- 
tions can be obtained by crude force. The contrary, 
indeed, is indicated. He naturally could not reject 
the Report in so many words, in view of the impending 
elections in France, for the majority of the French 
electors are tired and disillusioned and want a settle- 
ment. But if the phrases which he employs are to be 
taken in their natural meaning, then it appears that, 
having once got a fresh mandate, he intends to pursue 
a policy that is equivalent to rejection. 

It is very important that the British Government 
and the British public should have perfectly clear ideas 
on this subject. It is obvious, in the first place, that 
the German Government in the forthcoming negotia- 
tions must be dealt with on a footing of absolute equality 
with the Allied Governments. For if the scheme of 
the Experts is to be made practically effective, it is not 
merely the submission, but the active and willing 
co-operation, of Germany that will be required. The 
whole of the Dawes Report rests on the assumption 
that such co-operation will be forthcoming. If it is 





not forthcoming, then the Report will be waste-paper, 
and we shall be back in the old ruinous deadlock. 
What M. Poincaré seems in effect to say is: “ Show 
us that your plan can produce money, and then, jp 
conjunction with Belgium, we will consider whether 
we can afford to abandon the pledges which we hold 
by our occupation of the Ruhr.” Such a statement 
implies either an almost unbelievable degree of stupidit 
or else a definite intention to render the whole scheme 
ofthe Experts nugatory. How can Germany even begin 
to put the scheme “ effectively into operation” until 
the French economic occupation of the Ruhr is aban. 
doned ? The German Government cannot reorganise 
its finances until the internal customs barrier is broken 
down; nor is there any financier in London or New 
York who will lend it a penny on the security of the 
German railways until the French Régie has disappeared 
—never to return. If M. Poincaré understands this, 
his declaration can only be taken as a rejection of the 
Report ; if he does not understand it, then it is hard 
to see how any fruitful discussions can take place with 
a statesman whose knowledge of the elements of 
finance and industrial organisation is so limited. 
This point is made abundantly clear in the Dawes 
Report, and there is no excuse for misunderstanding. 
“‘ The solution of the problem,”’ declared the Experts, 
implies the restoration of Germany’s credit, both externally 
and internally. We... make the assumption that the 
fiscal and economic unity of the Reich will be restored, and 
our whole report is based on this hypothesis. . . . It is our 
duty to point out clearly that our forecasts are based on the 
assumption that economic activity will be unhampered and 
unaffected by any foreign organisation other than the controls 
herein provided . . . [and] that existing measures, in so far 
as they hamper that activity, will be withdrawn . 

It is not possible, in our opinion, to achieve any success by 
selecting certain of our recommendations for adoption and 
rejecting others, and we would desire to accept no responsi- 
bility for the results of such a procedure, nor for undue delay 
in giving execution to our plan... Our plan is strictly 
dependent upon the restcration of Germany’s economic 
sovereignty, and it is important to observe that the operation 
of the plan will be proportionately postponed if there is delay 
in effecting that restoration. 

Even without so much emphasis the point should have 
been sufficiently obvious, but M. Poincaré either has 
not grasped it or else has deliberately ignored it. The 
abandonment of the French “ pledges” throughout 
the occupied area is a condition precedent, not subse- 
quent, to the “ effective operation ” of the plan of the 
Experts. We speak, of course, as the Experts speak, 
of the economic not the military pledges. It would 
certainly be better if the French troops were to be 
altogether withdrawn from the right bank of the 
Rhine, but the retention of small French garrisons i 
the chief industrial centres need not prevent the indis- 
pensable “economity unity” of Germany, provided 
they are not allowed to interfere in any way in the 
civil or economic administration. In this respect we 
can allow M. Poincaré to save his face and avoid admit- 


ting the failure of his Ruhr policy, but only on the | 


understanding that the Régie and the customs barrier 
are to be completely and definitively abolished and 
that all German officials are immediately allowed t 
return to their homes and to their offices. 
The basis of the Experts’ Report is the restoration 
of German industrial prosperity, and above all of 


German financial credit. If a great international loan | 


cannot be floated in the money markets of the world, 
then the whole scheme falls to the ground. And its 
obvious that no one will subscribe to such a loam 
unless industrial Germany is not only relieved of the 
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ressure which is at present dislocating the whole of 
her economic life, but is secured against any future 
repitition of such disturbance. M. Poincaré has 
spoken of the necessity of providing guarantees for 
an immediate re-establishment of the customs barrier 
and other “‘ pledges,” in case Germany should default 
under the new scheme. What are really needed are 

arantees of an exactly opposite character. What 

Wall Street and Lombard Street need to be assured of 
is that in no circumstances will France resume in 
Germany the policy of industrial sabotage. A country 
whose economic life is subjected to the erratic control 

of French Generals—or of the military officers of any 
other country for that matter—cannot in the nature 
of things have any financial credit at all, either 
externally or internally. The productive capacity of 

Germany is so vast that she would very rapidly recover 
her credit if she were let alone, or rather if other people 
were certain that she were going to be let alone; but 
if M. Poincaré is to be allowed in the future to enforce 
his foolish and destructive economic “ sanctions ”’ at 
any moment, there can be no question of any “ credit ” 
for Germany. 

It does not, however, follow from this that the 
Allies need abandon their right to enforce the obliga- 
tions which Germany has accepted, in the event of a 
wilful default on the part of the present or any future 
German Government. There must be no question of 
the reimposition of an internal customs barrier or of 
a fresh dislocation of the German railway system ; 
but there are other forms of force—if force should 
be necessary —which could be applied and which would 
be far more rapidly effective and at the same time 
fer less permanently injurious. It would be possible, 
for instance, by the use of the allied fleets and with 
the co-operation of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia— 
which would quite certainly be forthcoming—to estab- 
lish an effective blockade of Germany at twenty-four 
hours’ notice. For ourselves we are perfectly con- 
vinced that no such measure, nor even the threat of it, 
will ever be necessary if the Experts’ Report is put 
into operation without delay or qualification. For 
the present rulers of Germany, including the great 
industrialists, are thoroughly convinced of the 
desirability, in their own interests, of securing and 
honestly maintaining a practical and definite economic 
settlement, and the payments suggested by the Experts 
are well within Germany’s powers. So sure, indeed, 
are we of this that we would readily support any 
guarantee that the British Government might think it 
advisable to give as to its willingness to employ the 
“sanction” of the blockade in the event of any sign 
of recalcitrance or wilful default. And, what is more, 
we are convinced that the German Government would 
welcome rather than resent any such declaration of 
purpose by the British Government. For the German 
Government means business, and is afraid only that 
M. Poincaré does not mean business. And its fears 
would seem to be justified. 

To sum up: let us offer M. Poincaré a far more 
powerful and effective ‘‘ sanction”’ than he can ever 
enforce with all his poilus, and let us in return insist 
that he accepts the Experts’ scheme en bloc, without 
qualification and, above all, without delay. For even 
the briefest delay is dangerous. The present stabilisa- 
tion of the German Rentenmark at a level which is 
quite absurdly high is purely artificial. It involves 
the financial isolation of Germany and, owing to the 
stoppage of bank credits, the strangulation of German 





industry. It cannot be long maintained. Yet if the 
Rentenmark is allowed to fall, there will ensue an almost 
irretrievable financial chaos in Germany, which will 
make it ten times more difficult, if not actually im- 
possible, to carry out the plans for permanent stabilisa- 
tion proposed in the Dawes Report. There is no time 
to waste. The moment the German and French 
Elections are over, the issue must be forced by the 
British Government—unless Mr. MacDonald intends 
to repeat the futile failures of his predecessors. M. 
Poincaré must be obliged to make his choice and to 
make it quickly. If he chooses the policy of obstruction 
and procrastination which seems to be implied in his 
letter to the Reparations Commission, then there will 
be disaster; the Rentenmark will go the way of the 
currency which preceded it, and the france will inevit- 
ably follow suit, without any further possibility of 
salvage by credits in London and New York. If, on 
the other hand, he chooses to accept the inevitable, 
and to co-operate in the reconstruction of German 
economic sovereignty and industrial prosperity, peace 
will at last be within sight and all the world will rejoice. 
We are not unhopeful, for stern and stupid logician 
though he is, M. Poincaré has apparently Eeuned that 
if he permits a fresh slump in the franc, the rentiers 
of France will never forgive him, and France is a nation 
of petits rentiers. 


A TRANSITION BUDGET 
A CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer in his Budget 


statement, as Mr. Gladstone lamented, cannot 

please everybody. But Mr. Snowden got as 
near to it on Tuesday as was humanly possible. By 
general consent the “ first Labour Budget ”’ is cleverly 
drafted and was cleverly presented. It has won praise 
for its moderation, its prudence and its justice. It is 
not Socialism—as some of Mr. Snowden’s more per- 
nickety adversaries admit with only half-concealed 
chagrin; but it points in the Socialist direction. It 
pleases the Liberals, since it is inspired by good Free 
Trade doctrine. And Sir Robert Horne proclaimed, 
rather eg that it was the sort of Budget 
that might “with slight modifications’’ have been 
introduced by the Conservatives. On that we need 
perhaps make no other comment than to say that 
“with slight modifications” is a fine saving phrase ! 
Of course, there are critics. Financial experts suggest 
that the Chancellor is over-sanguine in his estimates 
of revenue, and that the surplus of four millions which 
he proposes to retain is too little. Lord Decies and 
the Daily Mail are annoyed that there is to be no 
reduction of income tax. The theatre managers com- 
plain that the higher rates of entertainment tax are 
untouched. Champions of imperial preference talk 
of a betrayal of the interests of the Empire. And the 
industries affected by the McKenna duties are clamorous 
against the coming extinction of their safeguards. 
All these, however, are voices crying in the wilderness 
—save = the last. The Budget, on the whole, 
is popular. No new burdens are imposed, and some 
old ones are considerably lightened. The housewife 
gets a substantial remission on her tea and sugar and 
coffee ; the middle-class tenant is freed from inhabited 
house duty, and the business world from Corporation 
Profits Tax; the cinema-goers and “ galleryites”’ 
save something on their evening’s amusement. Other 
victims, too, of a greedy Exchequer have their small 
mercies to be thankful for; there are concessigns for 
telephone users and motorists and eaters of lollipops 
and drinkers of ginger-beer. Mr. Snowden, in hat, 
has given a bit to almost everybody, and there can 
be no doubt that his Budget is a good electioneering 
stroke. It is, indeed, so good that the Opposition 
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would be extremely loath to face an election on it, and 
barring accidents (which in this precarious Parliament 
are not unlikely) Mr. Snowden has a very fair prospect 
of introducing another Budget next year. If he does, 
we may expect a bigger flutter in the dovecots, for the 
Labour Party, satisfied as it may be with what it has 
got, is satisfied with it in the main, we imagine, as a 
transition Budget—an earnest of more to come. 

No one, naturally, looked to the Chancellor to wave 
the Red Flag at his first essay. The Labour Govern- 
ment only came in three-quarters of the way through 
the financial year and its hands were tied. Its hands, 
too, are further tied in a general way by the fact that 
it is in a minority in the House, and in particular it 
is debarred from making the bold experiment of a 
Capital Levy. Nevertheless, the Labour Party has 
its financial principles, which it must seek to apply, 
and it is desirable that the country should understand 
them, both in judging of the present Budget and in 
meditating on what the next may be. On certain 
main points, it is evident, Labour is not in conflict with 
other parties. In what he said about debt reduction, 
for example, Mr. Snowden had both Liberals and 
Conservatives with him. We must, he urged, devote 
as much as possible of our resources to the redemption 
of our huge national debt. 


Some people seem to think that debt reduction is something 
which confers no public advantage. I know a reduction of a 
shilling in income tax is much more spectacular than paying 
off £50,000,000 of debt. In the first case, the relief is obvious ; 
in the second it is indirect, but none the less real, and more 
widespread and cow 4 in its benefit to trade. Improve- 
ment in national credit, in its turn, influences, if it does not 
determine, the rates at which money can be borrowed for 
national purposes. 


That passage was received with “ Unionist cheers.” 
And so, naturally, was a further passage in which 
Mr. Snowden claimed credit not for the Labour Party 
alone, but for all parties and for the nation as a whole, 
for the efforts that have been made during the past 
five years to diminish the dead weight of debt. Labour 
still believes, of course, in the more drastic remedy 
of a Capital Levy, and there for the moment it is at 
odds with the other parties. But it may not be always 
at odds with them, and in any case this question does 
not affect the general tenor of our argument—that 
a Socialist Government will have no more desire than 
a “‘ capitalist ’’ Government to trifle with the National 
Debt. There is again a pretty wide agreement that 
“‘ ability to pay ’’’ means as much direct and as little 
indirect taxation as possible. On this point, no doubt, 
the “‘ Unionist cheers ”’ will sound fainter ; but Liberals 
must go a very long way with Labour, alike in the 
removal of burdens such as food taxes on the poor 
and in the discovery of new sources of revenue. They 
will welcome the taxation of land values, and they will 
not easily resist increases of super-tax and death- 
duties when the day comes for those. 

On the question of tariffs the Labour Party as a 
whole shares the Liberal belief in Free Trade, and the 
vision of Socialists nourishing a sneaking love for 
Protection, which was seen by innocent Tory candi- 
dates at the last election, is nonsensical. There is, 
however, this qualification about Labour’s adherence 
to Free Trade. It may be, and we think it should be, 
rather more willing to examine cases on their merits 
than are some of the doctrinaires. Tariffs are not 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. They are in general, 
we agree, inexpedient in the circumstances of the 
British nation, and the case against the Tariff Reform 
schemes of the Conservatives is that, apart from the 
particular hardships they would impose on the poor, 
they would produce a revolutionary disturbance of 
trade. But that argument hardly applies to the 
McKenna duties on imported motor-cars, pianos, clocks 
and films, and we are not much enamoured of Mr. 
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Snowden’s proposal to destroy these duties op 
August Ist. The three months’ grace is, of course, 


a concession of little practical value. The motor 
industry cannot adjust itself to the new position— 
or rather to the pre-war position—in that space of 
time. There is no doubt a large political advan 

in conciliating Liberal sentiment on this matter, and 
so smoothing the path of co-operation at Westminster, 
But equally we have no doubt that the industry yjj 
be hit by the withdrawal of its protection, and the 
price will be paid in reduced production and increased 
unemployment. This, in short, was eminently a case 
for dealing with on its merits. The advantages of 
abandoning the duty in the present circumstances— 
apart from the placation of the Liberals—seem to us 
“ideal”; the advantages of keeping it in the present 
circumstances are real. This item in Mr. Snowden’s 
Budget statement, then, is a “‘ concession to principle” 
that we could well have spared. Beyond that there 
is but one other item that appears of doubtful value, 
The modification of the entertainments duty is not a 
concession to principle at all, but so far as we can 
see, only a concession to the pressure of the Picture 
Palace interest. The entertainments duty may not 
be a very good tax, though it is no worse than the 
tax on other mild luxuries such as tobacco, and it is 
certainly better than the taxes on tea and sugar. If 
the whole duty could come off, well and good ; but 
since Mr. Snowden could not afford that, it seems a 
pity that he should not have left it all on and reduced 
the “ breakfast table’ taxes a little further. 


But these things, after all, are not matters of — 
in Labour finance, and it was the principles of Labour 
finance that we set out to discuss. As we have already 
said, the sort of budget that we may expect next time, 
or next time but one, from a Labour Chancellor would 
contain a good deal that anti-Socialists could not well 
quarrel with. Its underlying assumptions will be 
accepted—or, at any rate, lip service will be paid to them 
—by all politicians except possibly the fortunate gentle- 
men who represent the City of London and Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities. But the practical applica- 
tions will be another matter. ‘‘ Taxation,” as Mr. 
Asquith said on one occasion, “is a potent instrument 
of reform,” and the kind of reform which he had in 
mind and which the Labour Party has in mind must 
obviously be the reduction of economic and _ social 
inequalities. What, then, doesthisimply ? It implies, 
amongst other things, heavier burdens on wealth than 
it bears at present. The Labour Party Conference in 
1919 unanimously passed a resolution, moved by 
Mr. Snowden, which declared : 


That national revenue should be derived in the main from 
the taxation of land and accumulated wealth, and on incomes 
and profits, and in order that such taxation may be as equitable 
as possible, the incidence of the income-tax should be reformed, 
death duties drastically increased and heavier rates im 
on large incomes. 

That taxation should not be imposed in such a way as to 
encroach upon the necessaries of life or to reduce the standard 
of living of the masses of the people ; all taxation upon articles 
of food should be repealed and the minimum upon which 
income-tax is imposed should be raised to £250. é 

That the whole system of land taxation should be revised 
so that the whole of the unearned increment of values should 
accrue to the State. 


Here, then, is the dreadful secret of ‘“ Socialist 
finance.” It means, for all practical purposes, nothing 
worse than higher super-tax, regraduated and increased 
death-duties and an effective taxation of land values, 
on the one hand, together with the disappearance of 
tea and coffee and sugar duties, on the other. Is this 
a prospect that will terrify the country ? We shall be 
very much surprised if it does. The country is pleased 


with the halving of its ‘breakfast table” ‘duties, and 
it is not likely to be any less pleased at their complete 
repeal, 


It is pleased to hear that “the necessary 
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preli work ”’ is being done on land valuation, 
and it believes that the Government means business 
in this matter. There remain the super-tax and death- 
duties. ‘There may be an outcry from rich men against 
their increase, and there may be even poor Conservatives 

pared to die in the last ditch against it. Theirs will 
~ forlorn hope, we think. For the vast majority 
of the electors are not frightened of “ Socialist finance.” 
They like Mr. Snowden’s transition Budget, and if he 
is at the Treasury next April, they will expect more. 


THE MINING INQUIRY 


|": inquiry now proceeding under the chairmanship 

of Lord Buckmaster inevitably recalls the famous 
Sankey Commission of 1919. Then, as now, the 
miners refrained from strike action and appealed in support 
of their claims at the bar of public opinion. Then, as now, 
the miners and owners were really addressing their argu- 
ments as much to the public through the newspapers as to 
the eminent lawyer in the chair. But there is a big differ- 
ence between the two inquiries. This time the court has 
to deal only with the question of wages ; five years ago the 
Sankey Commission dealt, not only with wages and hours of 
labour, but with the organisation of the coal mining indus- 
try as a whole. The miners produced their draft Bill, 
providing for public ownership and workers’ control ; 
eminent economists and experts were called to testify to 
their views on private enterprise and nationalisation ; it 
seemed that not only the conduct of the coal industry, but 
the whole system of capitalism, was being placed on trial 
for its life. The result, as everyone knows, was a verdict 
of “Guilty”; but the sentence has remained unexecuted 
to this day. 

Although, on the face of it, the present issue between the 
coalowners and the miners is solely one of wages, the Sankey 
Commission and the wider questions raised before it lurk 
constantly in the background of Lord Buckmaster’s Inquiry. 
Mr. Evan Williams, speaking for the owners, feels the 
necessity of explaining away his part in the Sankey Reports. 
He describes them as having been made in an atmosphere 
of unreality, and openly expresses his regret that he con- 
curred in recommending a decrease of hours and an advance 
in wages at that time. He felt then, as he feels no longer, 
that the axe was in danger of being laid to the root of the 
tree, and that it was necessary to make large concessions. 
Now he is conscious of no fundamental attack on capitalism, 
and he is prepared to argue even that admittedly low wages 
and admittedly high profits may be essential to the conduct 
of the industry with which he is connected. No one in a 
representative position would have ventured so to argue in 
1919, 

On the miners’ side also, the Sankey Reports lurk behind 
the present claim. Sir John Sankey undoubtedly decided 
that the wages paid in 1914 were inadequate, and gave the 
miners an advance intended to raise their standard of living, 
and not merely to compensate them for the increase in prices. 
To this decision the Miners’ Federation is now harking back. 
Present wages are well below pre-war wages in purchasing 
power. The miners ask, not only that they shall be raised 
to the 1914 level, but that the Sankey advance of 1919 shall 
be paid in addition. They ask for 1914 wages, adjusted in 
certain minor respects, plus an allowance corresponding to 
the increased cost of living, plus the 2s. a shift conceded 
by the Sankey Commission. 

The coalowners’ reply is that they cannot afford to pay 
wages on such a scale. To this the miners reply by quoting 
the abnormally high profits that have been made by many 
collieries, even during the period of very low wages, which 
has extended from 1921 to the present time. While the 
agreement of 1921, forced on the miners after their defeat, 
was in operation, colliery real wages remained steadily and 
considerably below the 1914 level. But during this period, 





while the owners were justifying these low wages by the 
poverty of the industry, profits totalled over £42,000,000, 
or nearly Is. 5d. a ton, and during 1928 rose to nearly 2s. a 
ton on the average over the whole country. Yet the 
Sankey Commission had recommended that profits should 
be restricted to a maximum of 1s. 2d. a ton, even at a time 
when the industry was doing exceptionally well. 

On this point the miners have an unanswerable argument. 
The agreement of 1921 was from the first obviously inequit- 
able. It has resulted in a combination of high profits and 
low wages which it is quite impossible to justify. The 
mineowners themselves have recognised this to the extent 
of offering a substantial modification of its terms by altering 
the ratio of profits to wages on which it is based. But the 
modification which they propose does not go far enough 
to meet the miners, or even to ensure a wage equal to the 
pre-war wage for all sections. And there is a quite obvious 
reason why it does not—a reason which is inherent in the 
present system of running the mining industry. 

The trouble, of course, is that high profits—very high 
profits—may be made on the average of the industry as a 
whole, while certain collieries, and even certain small dis- 
tricts, are making low profits, or even no profits at all. The 
cost of getting coal differs widely from pit to pit, and so 
does the quality of the coal got. Difference in the charges 
for royalties and wayleaves by no means equalise the 
position ; there is nothing in the coal industry corresponding 
to the economic rent of the agricultural producer. Demand 
and prices also fluctuate differently for different kinds of 
coal ; so that one section of the industry may be doing very 
well when another is doing ill. Of course, in many other 
industries some of these differences are found ; but in none 
is their cumulative effect so great. 

The coalowners in effect want to base wages on the 
ability to pay, if not of the worst mine, at any rate of 
the least paying district, and contend that a wage fixed 
on this basis is the only “ economic” wage. The miners, 
on the other hand, contend that every section of the 
industry must pay a fair living wage, and that there ought 
to be some real correspondence between amount of effort 
and reward to men working in different pits and districts. 
If a colliery cannot afford to pay a living wage, either, 
they say, it must close down, or some means must be found 
of helping it out of the surplus of those more fortunately 
productive. 

But this, in the owners’ view, is out of the question. 
It involves either public ownership or some form of financial 
unification which they are not prepared to consider. It 
is true that the Sankey Commission clearly recommended 
unification, under public or private ownership, and that 
a huge balance of expert opinion is in favour of unification. 
But this does not weigh with the owners, and in fact 
unification under private ownership is becoming more 
difficult every year. 

The reason for the hostility to unification lies partly, 
no doubt, in the feeling of the owners that each man or 
company ought to be left free to manage his own concerns. 
But it is also greatly strengthened by recent changes in 
colliery ownership and control. Of late years, coal mining 
has come more and more to be carried on as a subordinate 
affair, linked up with some other industry. Great ship- 
owners, great iron and steel firms, great engineering con- 
cerns have bought, or acquired a controlling interest in, 
collieries which now supply them with their own fuel for 
consumption in their manufacturing plants. The tendency 
of trust organisation in the “ heavy ” industries is vertical 
rather than horizontal. The effect is, instead of unifying 


the control of the collieries, to divide it more and more 
between coalowners proper and the rival great combines 
chiefly concerned with the metal industries. Colliery 
unification would reverse this tendency, and break up the 
great vertical combinations. For this reason it is bitterly 


opposed. ; 
Unification, however, is absolutely necessary to any 
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lasting settlement of the wage question in the coalfields. 
It may be that the present dispute will be patched up 
without it, and that Lord Buckmaster and his colleagues 
will be able to suggest some compromise acceptable to both 
parties for the time being. But we do not believe that a 
satisfactory adjustment of relations can anyhow be made, 
owing to the special character of the mining industry, 
within the structure of the present system. The better 
collieries will not agree to pool profits with the worse ; the 
great combines which have bought collieries in order to 
ensure their supply of cheap coal will not raise their costs 
by subsidising other collieries with which they are conscious 
of no vital connection. Only the State, by the assumption 
of public ownership—or by some form of compulsory 
unification under private ownership, if such can be devised 
—can bring about an averaging of wages by the simple 
method of averaging costs. 

But for this the miners must wait. Even if the Govern- 
ment were to introduce a Bill for the nationalisation of 
the coal mines, it would stand no chance of carrying it in 
the present House of Commons, let alone of getting it 
through the House of Lords. The political situation must 
change very considerably before that solution can become 
a possibility. And, meanwhile, the problem for Lord 
Buckmaster, and for the owners and miners, is to find a 
temporary adjustment which will enable the pits to go 
on working and secure to the miners the best standard 
of living that is practicable under the existing conditions. 
The recent miners’ ballot showed that the men recognise 
the position, and do not mean to strike a hard bargain. 
Lord Buckmaster’s task is to bring the owners a few steps 
further along the road, not to a solution, but to a temporary 
agreement which will at least secure a minimum wage on 
which a working-class family can live in tolerable comfort. 
More, we fear, cannot be got without a change which, 
though it is obvious common-sense, is certainly not at 
present within the sphere of practical politics. 


FRENCH FINANCES AND THE 
ELECTIONS 


Paris, April 29th. 


T is not easy to discuss State finances in the popular 
I newspapers or in public meetings, but the Radicals, 
for electoral purposes, are endeavouring to enlighten 
the French people on the record of mismanagement of the 
Bloc National. All the figures which are quoted so freely 
are subject to considerable error. Indeed, it is almost 
impossible to arrive at strictly accurate statements, for 
perpetually the basis of calculation changes. When it is 
sought to express the matter in pounds the difficulties, 
owing to the fluctuations of the rate of exchange, become 
almost insuperable. It is nevertheless desirable to convey 
some idea of the French financial position. 

How much, for example, are the French paying a head in 
taxation? Senator Gaston Japy says that the French are 
paying 250 gold francs a head, or roughly 750 francs. In 
pounds this would represent about £10. Unless M. Japy 
means, however, to include local taxation I do not know how 
he has managed to arrive at such a high figure. Personally, 
I work it out at about 175 gold francs, or roughly £7. This 
would seem to indicate that the French taxpayer has, 
compared with the English taxpayer, a burden which can 
still be increased. It is by no means light. It is not true 
that the French escape taxation. But the limits have not 


been attained, and it will be for the new Parliament to 
approach the whole problem of State finance more seriously 
than has the Parliament whose term has already effectively 
expired. 

The Bloc des Gauches is criticising the most courageous 
thing that M. Poincaré has lately done, namely, the increase 
of taxation all round by twenty per cent. 


The Bloc des 


Gauches realises that this is an unpopular measure and jg 
seeking to make electoral capital out of it. Here is a strikj 
example of the unfortunate exigencies of politics by which 
@ man is denounced not for his bad deeds, but for his 
deeds. It also shows what a formidable task the French 
Finance Ministers during the next few years will have to face, 
Heroic steps are more than ever imperative, and it wil] 
require a bold man to attempt to drive through Parliament 
the vitally necessary further increase of taxation. 

Where the Bloc des Gauches is on safer ground, however, 
is in its criticism of the excessive proportion of taxes on 
foodstuffs. They amount to more than half of the total 
receipts of the State from taxation and other sources, 
Last year indirect taxation on articles of consumption 
totalled twelve milliard francs, and this year with the double. 
décime they will reach nearly fourteen and a half milliards, 
There is an insufficient use made of the income-tax ip 
France. The prejudice against it still strongly persists, 
It is not high enough and moreover it is not strictly collected, 
Many people contrive to evade it altogether, and many 
others make returns which would hardly bear examination, 
This year the screw has been tightened and the income-tax 
should provide a better yield. The Radicals in attempting 
to break down the continued opposition to the income-tax, 
and in denouncing the abuse of the system of indirect taxa- 
tion are financially right. They claim the credit of having 
instituted the income-tax to spare the poor consumer. But, 
unhappily, the people are not persuaded that they will have 
to pay less on sugar and on coffee because they will have to 
pay more directly. They fear that the direct tax does not 
replace the indirect tax, but supplements it; and they 
therefore prefer to pay a sou here and there instead of paying 
a lump sum on theirsalary. It has taken the English people 
many years to become accustomed to the income-tax, and 
to realise its advantages. It will take the French a long 
time to accept the income-tax fully. 

Another argument in the electoral struggle against the 
Bloc National is that the Public Debt has been considerably 
increased during the past four and a half years. The internal 
debt went from 170 milliard francs, as it was in November, 
1919, to 273 milliards. The external debt went from 42 
milliards to 154 milliards. The latter is partly due to the 
fall of the franc—but then the Bloc National is held to be 
responsible for that fall. From the internal debt it is 
sometimes proposed to subtract 80 to 100 milliard francs 
which have or should have gone into the Budget of Recover- 
able Expenditure. But the Budget of Recoverable Expen- 
diture is itself felt to be a condemnation not only of Ger- 
many, who has, either by her incapacity to pay or her bad 
faith—or both—not met her obligations towards France, 
but also a condemnation of the French financial system 
which has built upon unsubstantial hopes. After all, you 
cannot run finances on a political formula such as “Ger- 
many Will Pay.” The method of living on loans of one 
kind or another must, even though one has undisputed 
right on one’s side, result sooner or later in disaster. 

But let me give an account of the budgetary situation 
as it was affected by the measures introduced by M. Poincaré 
last January. I follow closely, for this purpose, a confiden- 
tial statement prepared by a French banker for his corres- 
pondents. Until recently the French budget was in two 
parts. There was the general budget, providing for the 
ordinary and extraordinary expenses other than those 
which were accounted for in a special budget. This general 
budget can be taken, nominally at least, to have been 
practically balanced. The expenditure was about 24 mil- 
liard francs of which three and a half milliards represented 
the interest paid on that portion of the Public Debt con- 
tracted before 1922 to cover the cost of reconstruction of the 
devastated regions, and to pay the war pensions. In the 
Special Budget of Recoverable Expenditure, comprising 
expenditure on account of damages to property and to 
persons, there was no credit side. This expenditure was 
entirely covered by loans. It included: (1) the interest 
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on the loans of the Crédit National and similar loans con- 
tracted for the reconstruction of the devastated regions ; 
(2) War pensions ; (8) temporary expenses on behalf of the 
devastated regions, such as the rebuilding of public edifices, 
roads, canals and so forth. The Special Budget, when 
certain items are written off, amounted to over nine mil- 
liards. Seven milliards were due under the heads of (1) and 
(2). The remaining two milliards of item (3) had an 
essentially temporary character, and three years hence, 
when the work of reconstruction is completed, would have 
disappeared. 

Now by various means, when the Government became 
alarmed at the fall of the franc, the principal of uncovered 
expenditure was abolished and new permanent resources 
were instituted. In future the only expenditure to be 
met by loans is the temporary expenditure, which is not 
more than two milliards for 1924. There is besides, 
however, a capital expenditure not shown in the Budget 
amounting to eight to ten milliards a year for about three 
years in order to complete the work of reconstruction. 
The interest on these loans will now go into the Budget 
and be regarded as a permanent charge to be met out of 
permanent resources. 

It results from all this that France has a permanent 
expenditure of about thirty milliards which will at the 
best eventually reach thirty-two milliards. It is by no 
means impossible to find an equivalent annual income, 
but obviously there is now no time to be lost if France is 
to save her financial situation. The worst feature is 
the great growth of annual interest on internal debt since 
1919. Then eight milliards had to be paid to bond- 
holders; now fifteen and a-half milliards have to be paid. 
The disproportion between the charges on the National 
Debt and the National Income is apparent. There cannot, 
it seems to me, be any question of France paying her 
external debt in present circumstances. If anything 
more than has been indicated is added to France’s loan 
charges, an impossible position must arise. Even the 
improvement of the franc will add to the difficulties ; 
for while the service of the Debt is fixed, the income 
expressed in paper francs will have a tendency to diminish 
as the franc becomes stronger. 

The Socialists who are endeavouring to run with the 
Radicals in the Bloc des Gauches have put forward the 
idea of a capital levy on large fortunes and the recovery 
by the State of large war profits. But the various com- 
mittee reports, signed by influential members of Parliament, 
lay stress on the need of substantial sums from Germany 
or other outside sources. They are more or less optimistic 
or pessimistic in accordance with the mood of the moment. 
It may be taken that, although committee reporters 
have denied the possibility of further taxation, such 
taxation is possible and will be applied if there is a sufficient 
consciousness of the financial peril. 

In the Ministerial Declaration the new Government 
defined the task of the new Parliament—“ to persevere in 
the inexorable resolution of maintaining the Budgets in 
equilibrium, of lightening the Treasury charges, and of 
preparing the necessary amortisation.” M. Francois- 
Marsal as Finance Minister is certainly abler than M. de 
Lasteyrie, and in my conversations with him before he 
became Minister I have found that he has definite and 
strong ideas. He is not likely to be tempted into the 
easy path of inflation. There are about forty milliards 
of notes in circulation and the Banque de France has 
advanced twenty-three milliards. At all costs the Budget 
must be balanced. That of next year—1925—must be 
prepared immediately. It is the first task of the Chamber. 
For next year is a desperately difficult year. There fall 


due to be reimbursed three and a-half milliards to the 
Crédit National, eight milliards of 1922 bonds, four and 
a-half milliards of 1923 bonds ; a total of sixteen milliards. 
How is it to be done ? 
balanced ? 


How is the 1925 Budget to be 


M. Frangois-Marsal talks of the necessity of a “ fiscal 
code,” as it was necessary, after the Revolution, to elaborate 
a “civil code.” If the French complain that they are 
too heavily taxed already, it is because of the multiplicity 
of taxes which give the Frenchman the impression that 
he is paying more than is actually the case. M. Marsal 
has not always been an ardent supporter of the income-tax, 
but it is to the income-tax that he must turn if he is to 
fulfil his task successfully. The large floating debt, 
estimated at somewhere about seventy-six milliards, 
must be consolidated. There must indeed be conversion. 
Obviously M. Marsal risks unpopularity if he does his 
duty, but if he has the intention, as is believed, to tackle 
fearlessly the immense problem, he may rightly earn the 
title of a great Finance Minister. 

SIsLEY HuDDLEsTon. 


GRATIS 


CURIOUS incident is reported from Montreal. 
A A local brewery announced that it would give 
a bottle of beer to anyone who applied for it on 
Friday evening of last week, with the result that a crowd 
of twenty-five thousand collected and stormed the brewery 
doors. The police reserves had in the end to be called 
out to beat back a mob that included cripples, mothers 
holding babies, and (so the report says) “ people of all 
walks in life.” I fancy this is a slight exaggeration. 
There are several “ walks in life’ which, I am perfectly 
sure, were unrepresented in the attack on the brewery. 
I am confident, for example, that not a single bishop 
was present and very few clergymen. We can also take 
it for granted that doctors and lawyers were “ conspicuous 
by their absence.” It would be interesting, again, to 
inquire if the crowd contained a single industrial magnate 
or a single higher-division civil servant. Canada is, 
admittedly, a more democratic country than England, 
but it is difficult to believe that even in Canada there are 
not certain socially pretentious sections of society which 
would be too proud to take part in the storming of a 
brewery. Still, if the estimate of the size of the crowd 
is correct, about one in twenty of the inhabitants of 
Montreal was present—a figure which suggests either that 
the citizens are exceedingly fond of beer or that they are 
exceedingly fond of getting something for nothing. Would 
there have been as big a crowd outside a mineral-water 
factory, I wonder, if bottles of ginger beer had been given 
away gratis? The crowd might have been as large, but 
I cannot help thinking that the composition of the crowd 
would have been different. There would have been fewer 
mothers and more babies present. Children “of all 
walks in life’? would undoubtedly have turned up and 
fought round the doors. But some grim and determined 
faces would have been missing. There are thirsts that 
no known mineral water can quench, and these, we may 
be sure, were the inspiring soul of the crowd that stormed 
the brewery. Since prohibition has become an imminent 
menace among the English-speaking races, beer has taken 
a new place in the affections of mankind, and the man 
who is thirsty feels himself an idealist as his grandfather 
never did in the same circumstances. Hence an attack 
on a brewery is likely to be a more passionate affair than 
an attack on a mineral-water factory. It will surprise 
nobody to be told that in the affair round the Montreal 
brewery “many lost their hats and had their clothing 
torn in the rush.” 

It is extraordinary to what an expense of time and 
money people will go in order to get something for nothing. 
A hat costs a great deal more than a bottle of beer, yet 
here apparently are men who count their hats well lost 
if only they can get a bottle of beer without paying for 
it. A suit of clothes, again, would keep a man in drink 
for several weeks; yet there were men in Montreal who 
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would rather risk the ruin of their clothes than miss the 
chance of a free bottle of beer. I doubt if it is the price 
of the bottle of beer of which they are thinking, or if 
they would allow their clothes to be torn in a street tussle 
for the sake of eightpence or so. There is something in 
human nature that takes an extraordinary pleasure in 
getting things for nothing apart altogether from their 
value. Perhaps it is a part of every man’s dream of the 
perfect world. There are no shops in fairyland ; at least, 
if there are, there is nothing to pay. You go into them 
and order what you like, and it is all sent home to you for 
nothing. William Morris conceived some such world as 
this is News from Nowhere. But the notion of gratis 
shopping never caught on as it deserved—perhaps because 
Morris did not make the people in his shops give away 
the right things. At the same time, people will undoubtedly 
accept for nothing even things that they do not much 
like. Consider how many people will go and sit through 
a bad play merely because they have been given free 
seats. If for some reason they are unable to go them- 
selves, they will take the greatest pains to persuade others 
to fill their places. “It’s a pity to waste them,” they 
say, as though it were not a great deal better to waste 
a complimentary ticket than to waste an evening. It 
is all very well to say that you should not look a gift- 
horse in the mouth. But there are many horses that 
I for one would not take as a gift, and I have no desire 
to receive for nothing an animal that I would count dear 
at ten shillings. In this, I know, I am a little less than 
human. The experience of the human race is against 
me. ‘* You can have it for nix,” said the man in the 
Southend hotel about the ticket for the performance of 
Daredevil Dorothy ; and his friend did not even trouble 
to ask him whether Daredevil Dorothy was a good play— 
as I am sure from its name that it was—so pleased he 
was at getting the ticket “ for nix.” There are occasions, 
however, when even getting things “ for nix” is no con- 
solation. For instance, I have a friend who was doing 
some work in connection with the Wembley Exhibition 
and whose work took him into the stall of a celebrated 
whisky firm. The man looking after the stall asked him 
to “have something,” and my friend, not to be outdone 
in courtesy, said that he would. “Have a drop of our 
liqueur whiskey,” said the other—‘ pre-war; it’s a 
treat.” “Right,” said my friend, and his face shone as 
he watched a large glass of the precious fluid being poured 
out, coloured like the sun, and mixed with a gush of soda. 
He did not taste it for some time, but went on with his 
work, thinking how pleasant it was to get liqueur whisky 
for nothing and enjoying it drop by drop in advance in 
his imagination. At last he took up the glass, gazed at 
it lovingly for a moment and put it to his lips. What 
was his astonishment to find that it had no taste whatever 
—that, indeed, it tasted uncommonly like common tap- 
water. He began to wonder whether it could be that 
this famous firm of distillers made a whisky so mild that 
its flavour could not be detected in a glass of soda-water. 
He took another sip, and again he utterly failed to discover 
the least trace of the flavour usually associated with 
whisky. He looked round for the head of the stall, but 
not being able to see him, called to his assistant and 
asked him if he would mind tasting the whisky to see if 
it was all right. The assistant did so, put it down hurriedly 
with a wry face, and exclaimed, “‘ My God, he has given 
you dummy!” The head of the stall was immediately 
sent for, and asked out of what bottle he had taken the 
whisky. He produced a bottle that was more than half- 
empty and that turned out to have no smell and to contain 
nothing but coloured water. The head of the stall began 
to tear his hair. ‘Oh Lord,” he groaned, “‘ there were 
all sorts of important people here yesterday—let me think 
for a minute—there was Sir John This and General That 
and Admiral the Other—and I gave them all dummy and 
told them how good it was. What on earth can they 





have thought? And none of them said a word!” | 
may be that Sir John This and General That were 5 
human that, in their pleasure at being given whisky for 
nothing, they did not even notice the remarkable fact 
that it had no taste. On the other hand, I suspect that 
each of them, having been brought up on that pernicious 
proverb about not looking a gift-horse in the mouth, were 
inhibited by shame from pointing out to their host that, 
doubtless through inadvertence, he was inviting them 
to drink coloured water. It speaks volumes for the 
politeness of the island races that K.B.E. and Admiral 
alike had swallowed their doses like men or, perhaps, had 
furtively poured them into flower-pots like men. Not 
always, however, have Englishmen behaved with such 
self-control, as Dickens makes clear in that wonderful 
scene in which Uncle Pumblechook drinks the brandy 
that Pip has unknowingly diluted with tar-water. Uncle 
Pumblechook, you will remember, completely overlooking 
the fact that he was getting the brandy for nothing, acted 
in the most unmannerly fashion, leaping into the air and 
making faces and behaving like a mad creature. How 
much superior is the modern man with his sense of 
obligation to the man who is giving him something for 
nix ! 

The love of something for nothing, however, has probably 
become a great deal more widespread since Dickens's 
day. Nowadays we even expect to be insured for nothing 
by our morning paper, and Mr. Shaw is probably only a 
little in advance of the modern spirit when he demands that 
we should not merely be given railway travel for nothing, 
but that we should actually be paid a bonus of twopence 
a mile for our trouble. In the age of Dickens scarcely 
anything was free except salvation. I remember hearing 
a noted evangelist of the Victorian age reading out that 
beautiful verse from Isaiah: ‘* Ho, everyone that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters; and he that hath no money, come 
ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money, and without price,”’ and how, at the end of the verse, 
he paused and, looking gloomily at the congregation, 
observed: “ Here’s a chance for a Scotchman!” I 
doubt, however, if the Scots are ahead of the other civilised 
races in this love of getting something without paying for 
it. The ancient Romans, as they became more civilised, 
grew more and more notorious for their passion for bread 
and circuses, and it is probable that the hatred of paying 
bills is a characteristic of every advanced civilisation. 
That is why the advanced civilisations ultimately fail. 
They do not like paying their bills, and yet they cannot 
devise a social system such as Morris dreamed of in which 
the payment of bills has become unnecessary. And 
yet Morris’s prophecy remains an accurate picture of the 
perfect world, and idealists will not lightly abandon their 
dream of a State in which we shall all live in charming 
houses for nothing, and eat charming food and drink 
charming wine for nothing, and go on our travels for 
nothing, just as we are already insured for nothing. The 
Montreal mob that stormed the brewery was merely 
registering the eternal human protest against the evil 
custom of having to pay for things. In spirit most of 
us were with them. I cannot pity a man who lost his 
hat in so good a cause. Y. ¥. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


R. SNOWDEN’S first Budget may not be his 
best, for he is almost certain to have the chance 
of constructing another, but it is as good an 

example of the adaptive power in finance as one would wish 
to see. Original in the highest sense it could not be. 
Time and opportunity were lacking. The grand new 
opening in direct taxation was made in the Death Duties 
Budget, and in the light of that departure even Mr. George's 
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schemes were rather niggled affairs. Yet the Budget has 
a character of its own. I should describe it as neo-Glad- 
stonian finance. The Chancellor’s main guide-lines—zeal 
for debt-reduction; a fixed, almost a devotional, attitude 
to Free Trade ; a prudent care for our commercial diffi- 
culties, and a steady eye on the coming expansion of 
British industry ; the desire to make wages go as far as 
possible, and rent and interest contribute their full share 
to the national housekeeping—are all neo-Gladstonian. 
It may be said that these tendencies give the Budget 
a conservative, certainly an anti-revolutionary air, and 
that is true. Mr. Snowden is a pacifist, and he desires a 
class-war as little as an international one. He looks, 
it is clear, to the nation as a whole, and sees his task as 
being in the main that of relieving pressure wherever 
the tension on the life of the people seems to him to be 
greatest. That is not a small or a fugitive financial idea, 
and it gives the Budget the character of true popularity 
which will undoubtedly attach to it. You may call it 
a Housewives’ Budget, and the title will be deserved. You 
may describe it as a workers’ Budget, and that name, 
too, is by no means out of proportion. 
* * * 

On the other hand, it is not a work of constructive 
Socialism. Mr. Snowden’s work is essentially preparatory. 
He is a new settler, who has to stub up his tree-roots before 
the work of fresh plantation can begin. The Tories and 
Mr. Lloyd George had encumbered the soil with a mass 
of Protectionist overgrowth, and Mr. Snowden has cleared 
most of it away, and made his preparations for getting rid 
of the remainder. This is the underlying thought of the 
Budget. It is a perfectly sound one, and it has created 
the first movement of Liberal enthusiasm for the Govern- 
ment since its formation. Doubtless the Liberal motives 
are mixed. The tacticians, who believe in a Liberal 
revival, are pleased because they see an intervening obstacle 
removed. The Radicals are delighted because the job 
of restoring Free Trade has been so ably and energetically 
performed. “I rejoice,” said one of these men to me 
“with humiliation to see a Labour Government abolishing 
taxes which Liberal statesmen imposed.” In a_ word, 
an inevitable step in financial evolution has been taken. 
The country, especially the poorer people in it, have 
some forty millions more to spend, and one or two coils 
have been stripped away from the bodies of Labour and 
Industry. And the Preferential-Protectionist reaction, at 
once so futile and so dangerous, has been virtually killed. 
I call that a very considerable achievement. It is possible 
to argue that the Chancellor’s method is a little to seek, and 
that the greatest of national boons—that of a restoration 
of cheap postage—has been withheld. Mr. Snowden has, 
of course, weighed this alternative, and deliberately 
rejected it in favour of sweeping reductions in the breakfast- 
table duties, as representing, on the whole, a larger contri- 
bution to the well-being of the people. 

* * * 


On a minor point I am inclined to think a mistake has 
been made. Was it wise to touch the entertainment 
tax? I do not know whether this impost has ever been 
a prohibitory or even a restraining form of taxation or 
not; if it was, so much the better. The hunt for amuse- 
ment is one of the automatic vices of our times. And 
in existing forms the cinema, which is its commonest 
kind of satisfaction, is something of an abuse. It 
8 very cheap; some of it is extremely nasty; most 
of the popular films are dope to the imagination, 
and the average Englishman, at least, stands in no 
need of that particular nareotic. To my mind, therefore, 
this is the one touch of demagogy in the Budget. However, 
each party has a right to its idiosyncrasies. Labour is 
for cheap films, as the Tories are for cheap beer. In either 
case the dissent of the high-brow counts for nothing. 

* * * 

From one class indeed a shower of blessings will descend 

on Mr. Snowden’s head. I refer to the hunted and per- 

































































secuted society of Continental travellers, to which I 
from time to time belong. The passport business is bad 
enough, save for the countless officials who (presumably) 
gain a handsome livelihood by presenting their victims 
with permits to leave a suffocating train and enter an over- 
crowded steamboat in exchange for a perfunctory glance 
at these encumbrances. But the finishing touch of misery 
is the examination in the custom-houses. In the old Free 
Trade days nothing happened save the exchange of a 
mumbled formula of “ Any cigars, wines, spirits, perfumes, 
tobacco ?”’ on the one side, and a fervent negative on the 
other. Under the new rule, not the most innocent and 
obvious of wanderers escapes a ruthless overhauling of 
his belongings for motor parts, clocks, films, and other 
utilities about as adapted for conveyance in suitcases as 
a baby elephant. The officials are nice people, but as 
they have insisted on regarding me as a King of Smugglers, 
and treating me as such, ever since the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act came into effect, I feel that, with its demise, 


life has one burden the less. 
* * = 


To sum up, the Snowden Budget is an historic document, 
not on account of its originality, for it is as old as Adam 
Smith and the Gladstonian Chancellors, but because it 
reopens the road to the democratic State. Labour has 
rescued and re-established Liberal finance. That was 
a necessary basis, and to set it up is in the natural order 
of our political evolution. The nation has first of all to 
be lightened of the heaviest of the burdens and legacies 
of the war—a narrow Protectionism, a crushing and unpro- 
ductive Debt, an exclusive reliance on armaments, a timid 
and immoral political outlook—that it may become pros- 
perous again, that its standard of life may rise, and the 
funds be provided for the reconstructive work of the 
immediate and the more distant future. That is all in 
the Government’s plan, the step-by-step policy which the 
Prime Minister laid down in his Albert Hall speech. This 
pioneering work has been done so skilfully that it pleases 
nearly all classes, and alarms none. And I call that good 


electioneering, and something more. 
* 


The highly important situation in Paris depends, of 
course, on the elections, but I may sum it up in the following 
categories: (1) Poincaré’s return to power, or rather his 
continuance of it, may be assumed, even on the basis of a 
slight inclination to the Left ; Millerand’s attempt to secure 
a Government of the Right being greatly resented, and his 
own position being in considerable danger. (2) There is a 
decided feeling in Paris in favour of a definite settlement of 
Reparations, that is to say, of an acceptance of the Dawes 
Report. But (8) this acceptance is qualified by two condi- 
tions, the second of a grave character. The French expect 
a diminished, in the end, may be, a shadowy, form of 
military occupation to continue. They are also unwilling 
to put an end to the Régie. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that any retention of the railway administration of the 
Ruhr is at variance with the scheme of the restoration of 
the economic unity of Germany, which is the foundation 
of the Dawes Report, and must bring France into collision 
with the British Government, whose unalterable policy is 
to accept the Report as a whole, and to resist all piecemeal 
dealing with it. The Prime Minister’s line has never varied. 
It is that of the Report, the whole Report, and nothing 
but the Report. Therefore it is much to be hoped that on 
this vital point French policy will finally align itself with 


ours. 
» * * 


I had a rush through the Salon—or rather the two 
Salons—a couple of days before the vernissage, when 
some scores of the 6,000 odd pictures were still littering 
the floors, and directors with red ribbons in their button- 
holes were putting the last touches to their fearful work. 
I found at last two supremely interesting galleries, those 
given up to the collections of Lhermittes and Bonnats. 
B2 
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Of the latter I thought the Thiers wonderful and the Victor 
Hugo commonplace—or at least not great enough. With 
the statesman and savant Bonnat’s craftsmanship seemed 
at its full competence; the poet just escaped him. I 
suppose the three mourning women in deepest black, with 
a purple predella of marching soldiers, will be the excite- 
ment of the Salon, and it is a wonderful work of artistry 
and commemoration. The nudes (as usual) were either 
vulgar or conventional, while the new schools seemed to 
be pussing, like our own, into a phrasing and posturing 
ineffectiveness. A recurring interest of these exhibitions is 
to note the generous hand held out to the new-comer and 
the foreigner, and the noble distribution of space which 
the Grand Palais affords. The sculpture seemed indescrib- 
ably bad, save for a lovely study of two children, advancing 
in antic step together. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN GERMANY 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—Readers of the article, ‘‘ The Isolation of Germany,” 
by Robert Dell, will receive the impression that the mentality 
of Germany has not changed since the time before the war. 
This opinion is not justified. The article analyses some external 
phenomena of our political life without understanding the 
meaning of them, and without looking for the intellectual and 
spiritual tendencies underlying them. The revolution of 1918 
was an expression of our defeat, partly military, but chiefly 
economic, by the pressure from outside. In a secondary way 
it was fostered by the ideology of Marxian Socialism, which 
was the heritage of the nineteenth century for our industrial 
workers. But it does not represent the most vital change in 
the spirit of Germany, which has happened in the last decades. 
This change is not marked by startling external events. It 
was an internal revolution. It may be compared with the 
attitude in which Ruskin and Morris opposed the individualism 
and capitalistic industrialism of their age. But the German 
reaction against the materialism and pseudo-religious selfishness 
of the nineteenth century is not merely represented by isolated 
critics of the dominant fallacies ; it took hold rather generally 
of the younger generation at our universities. That was before 
the war. There the new medizvalism and romanticism found 
expression in definite historical, sociological and’ philosophical 
theories. It expressed the ideals of an organic stabilised com- 
munity, sharing the totality of life, of a type of man harmonising 
the intellectual and emotional faculties—the homme ouvert of 
Bergson against the homme clos—against the conventional 
slogans of competition, progress, restless activity and sceptical 
intellectualism. 

The war of 1914 was not our war. It was not the war of the 
young intellectual generation. We see in it the catastrophe of 
the individualistic and imperialistic capitalism of Europe. 
Since the war the new spirit has conquered our universities. 
We were students before 1914. Now we are teachers. The 
universities are the places where the representatives of the new 
spirit have obtained official positions. But the great break 
between the old and the young generation goes through the whole 
country. The positivism and eccentric individualism of the 
nineteenth century, of the reckless industrial boom and im- 
perialism after 1870 find no understanding with our youth. 
The youth-movement is split up in different groups. But they 
are all led by the ideas of a community-life (Gemeinschaftsleben), 
of a religious rebirth, and of a new “ body-feeling ” (Leibgefiihl), 
which is expressed in dancing and wandering and camping-out. 

This new spirit will form new political parties. The success 
of Hitler lies in his utilising politically these new forces. It is a 
serious mistake on his part to connect himself with men of the 
old system like Ludendorff. It is another mistake of his group 
to identify the Jewish race with the capitalistic spirit of Jewish 
financiers. But the chief enemy they fight against—the spirit 
of Mammonism (as Carlyle called it)—is the true enemy against 
which all sound idealistic parties of the world are fighting. It 
is a prejudice of Mr. Dell, as of others, to say that Hitler’s vigorous 
labour programme is not serious. It is just as much prejudice 
as if we should regard Ramsay MacDonald and his Government 
as not serious because they do not realise at once the theoretical 
programme of his Socialism. Finally, there is no reason for 
believing that the nationalism of the new movement in Germany 
is wild and narrow. It is simply the necessity of the assertion 





of national existence which makes it necessary to emphasise 
this point at all. We are against imperialism and against 
violent conquests, reinforced in our view by the experience of 
the Ruhr occupation and the perpetual threatening of Poland, 
As I live in East Prussia I am a good witness of this fact. We 
only claim an independent national existence, just as France 
did after 1789 and Russia since 1918. We are against a dynamic 
and for a static culture, looking back to the Middle Ages as a 
time when Europe had a true internationalism. 

This is the new spirit in Germany, centralised at our universi- 
ties, and influencing the new parties which are in the making, 
It is the most definite promise for the future of Germany.—I am, 
Sir, etc., Gustav HvuEBNER, 

Professor at the University of Koenigs. 
berg (East Prussia). 


THE BESSARABIAN QUESTION 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am sorry that Mr. M. Beza should have misunderstood 
me, and in addition seen fit to accuse me of levity. I based 
my information regarding an alliance between Japan and 
Rumania on statements made in the most reputable organs 
of the London press, whose correspondents telegraphed of the 
alliance as a fait accompli, and not, as Mr. Beza suggests, an 
assumption or a project. I repeat that such an alliance would 
be detrimental to the political interests of Japan, and of great 
advantage to the Washington Government. May I also say 
that I had no idea that M. Tchitcherin had made use of a sentence 
used by me in my letter to you, but both statements are literally 
true, nevertheless? Mr. Beza does not give any information 
in support of his ideas that the Bessarabians are in favour 
of being united to Rumania. If that were true, why does 
Rumania so strenuously oppose the Russian demand for a pleb- 
iscite on the whole question? Russia is prepared to stand by 
the decision of the Bessarabians themselves. Such a course 
would surely render Rumania’s position more tenable. Is it 
not a fact that the seizure of Bessarabia is the result of a very 
dirty game played by the Allies in their endeavours to crush 
Bolshevism in Russia? The Allies failed in their attempt, 
and left Rumania to her own devices. The latter now finds 
it a matter of difficulty in retaining possession of the country 
without foreign aid. I can scarcely credit Mr. Beza imagining 
that the Sfatul Tsarei ever represented the sentiments of the 
inhabitants of Bessarabia, and I am surprised that he has taken 
the trouble to quote this notoriously faked political assembly 
as an authority for his arguments.—I am, Sir, etc., 

G. E, O. Knicut. 


THE BARBARITY OF FASCISM 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—In your issue of April 26th I see that ‘‘ Patriot,” writing 
from the British Institute in Florence, defends the Fascisti for 
their assault on Professor Salvadori. He says: “If any 
British Tory were to write of that [Mr. MacDonald's] British 
Government in an Italian Fascist newspaper in the way in which 
Professor Salvadori wrote of the Government in THE NEw 
SraTesMAN, I should regard him as a traitor and a cad.” 

In the first place, it would obviously be impossible for a British 
Tory to write of the Labour Government as Professor Salvadori 
writes of the Fascist Government. Mr. MacDonald has not 
yet got to the point of trying to prevent Mr. Baldwin or Mr. 
Lloyd George from travelling abroad, as Signor Mussolini 
until recently prevented Signor Nitti from doing. Adherents 
of the Labour Party have not murdered any Opposition Parlia- 
mentary candidates, as the Fascists murdered the Socialist 
candidate, Signor Piccinini; nor have they destroyed their 
opponents’ committee rooms. As far as I know they have 
not even used castor oil for purposes of political persuasion. 
It is therefore, on the face of it, ridiculous to compare the present 
British Government with the present Italian Government. 

The serious point about “ Patriot’s ” letter, however, is that 
it comes from the British Institute. Until recently this Institute 
was subsidised by the British Government, and very many 
Italians imagine this subsidy still continues. Presumably its 
main object is to spread British culture, and it is surely lament- 
able that it should be used in this way for political purposes. 
The democratic and free-thinking elements in Italy are having 
a very difficult time ; it will not encourage them to find a British 
organisation applauding uneducated young ruffians for their 
attacks upon a courageous professor of an Italian Univer- 
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sity. Those who have’supported the British Institute in the 
can scarcely be expected to continue that support in the 
future.—I am, Sir, etc., “ANOTHER PATRIOT.” 
London. 
April 28th. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—Your correspondents “S. L. B.” and Mr. Montague 
Fordham both advance the proposition—though in Mr. Ford- 
ham’s case it is unfortunately obscured by a lot of irrelevant 
considerations—that the comparative failure of agricultural 
co-operation in England in recent years is sufficient proof that this 
method is a bad one. ‘“S.L.B.” speaks of the ineffective career 
of the Agricultural Organisation Society—a career which he 
says justifies most of his strictures. Mr. Fordham says that 
“if anything substantial could have been done by voluntary 
co-operation to solve the problem it could have been done by 
now.” 

To deal with any such large question was far beyond the 
intention of my original letter, but perhaps I may be allowed to 
state, as concisely as I can, a few reasons for supposing that 
this opinion of theirs, however widely held, is probably a mis- 
taken one. 

First, it is not true to say that the system of co-operative 
marketing, which is admitted to have had great success not 
only in Denmark and other parts of Europe, but in America, 
in New Zealand and most of the Dominions, has ever had a 
fair trial in this country. For the past twenty years at least 
English farmers have had their minds constantly drawn away 
to the supposed advantages of political action. Subsidies 
and Protection have been their watchwords; and their great 
organisation, the National Farmers’ Union—though it is now, 
Iam glad to say, turning its attention to the question of economic 
combination—has hitherto been mainly run on political lines. 

Secondly, the policy of the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
though that body has done some magnificent work, was for a 
long time mistaken in two important respects: (a) in urging 
farmers to combine for the purchase of requirements rather 
than for the marketing of produce, which is a far more necessary 
and effective branch of co-operative work; (b) in founding, 
or attempting to found, large **‘ omnibus ” societies, dealing with 
various sorts of trade over a wide area, whereas experience 
shows that the “ single purpose ’ society—for the distribution 
of milk, for example, or for collection and sale of eggs, or for 
manufacture of bacon or cheese—is as a rule more successful. 

Thirdly, the supposed failure of all agricultural co-operation 
in this country has been grossly exaggerated. There is already 
a considerable number of fairly prosperous concerns. After 
investigating abstracts of the accounts of farmers’ societies of 
all kinds for the year 1922, I should reckon the number that 
might be included in this category, even in that bad year, as 
being well over a hundred. Many of these are thoroughly well 
established societies with many hundreds of members and an 
annual turnover of hundreds of thousands. Some of them, 
like the Oxfordshire Farmers, Limited, and the St. Edmunds- 
bury or the Hampshire Bacon Factories, are continually extending 
their membership and their trade. English farmers are slow 
to move, but when they once realise what may be done in this 
way—especially with the help that may probably now be given 
by the N.F.U.—I have no doubt that they will gradually develop 
this system of trading into a really strong movement with enorm- 
ous advantage to the agriculture of the country. 

Fourthly, English agriculture has hitherto been one of the 
most backward of all the agricultural systems of the world in 
taking advantage of this co-operative method, and it has suffered 
accordingly. But it is absurd to suggest that English farmers 
are less fitted than the farmers of other countries for combined 
action when once convinced of its advantages. It has been, 
as I have said, from a false belief in the efficacy of direct political 
agitation, and not from any natural disability, that the import- 
ance of co-operative marketing has not been fully understood. 
That false belief is now rapidly disappearing. 

As regards Mr. Montague Fordham’s assertion that we who 
advocate organisation and co-operative marketing are “ simply 
carried away,”’ as he says the Victorians were, “ by the glamour 
of a word,” and that our minds are filled with “cant and 
Superficial ideas,” I trust you will not think me disrespectful 
to that well-meaning but singularly ineffective preacher of 
agricultural reform if I reply by a single word, which at least 
has no glamour to it, “ fiddlesticks.”—I am, Sir, etc., 

on Manor, Oxford. Paitie MorRELL. 
April 28th. 


THE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 


To the Editor of THe New SratresmMan. 


Srtr,—My still vivid memories of wasted laborious years and 
my zeal for preventive medicine have led me, in my discussion 
of the medical curriculum, to do less than justice to the new 
spirit in the General Medical Council, and I ask you to let me 
make a brief addendum by way of showing that a new and 
better order is now incipient. Certain resolutions adopted by 
the Council came into operation last year, which indicate the 
line of progress. The Council recommends to the medical 
schools a remodelled curriculum in which certain subjects 
“* should be included,” and therein we may observe, for instance, 
that the Council does not ask for dissection of the entire body 
more than once, that children’s diseases should no longer be 
merely an optional subject, and that the study of infant hygiene 
is specifically recommended. An Additional Resolution states 
“that during the whole period of study the attention of the 
student should be directed by his teachers to the importance 
of the preventive aspects of Medicine.” 

In effect, these recommendations of the Council have such 
cogency that “ should” means something very like “ shall ”’ ; 
we may therefore confidently expect the medical curriculum 
under which the next generation of doctors will have been 
trained to mark a great advance upon the past; and that 
advance will have been due to the initiative of the Council 
and its influence upon the medical schools. 

I wrote that “particular schools in recent times have 
doubtless made improvements,” but the foregoing addendum 
is necessary in order to warrant the hope that such improve- 
ments are henceforth to be general.—Yours, etc., 

Royal Institution, W. 

April 30th. 


LENS. 


DEBATES IN THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMAn. 


Str,—The Journal kept by Sir Simonds D’Ewes of the debates 
in the Long Parliament was first deciphered, in anything 
approaching an adequate manner, by John Forster, and it is 
rather disappointing that your reviewer has not even mentioned 
his name in his notice of Professor Notestein’s book. Forster’s 
work on the Grand Remonstrance was published in 1860, several 
years before Gardiner’s history appeared, and is based almost 
entirely on the Journal. Now that it is at last to be given 
to the world, it is to be hoped that Clarendon will once for all 
be discredited, not as a man of letters, but as a historian, that 
it will considerably modify the general opinion of the “* moder- 
ating wisdom ” of Falkland, and finally destroy the legend of 
the “‘ Blessed Martyr.”—I am, Sir, etc., H. Guy BENTLEY. 

13 Chepstow Place, W. 2. 

April 26th. 


CHARLES LAMB AND CANDLES 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 


Srir,—Referring to the remarks on this subject, in your issue 
of April 26th, may I point out that, according to Brewer's 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, Lamb’s reference is not at all 
cryptic? 

It is stated there that long sixes were candles about eight 
inches high, and short sixes candles about five inches high, 
but thicker so that each weighed the same, viz., six to the pound. 
Hence the name.—I am, Sir, etc., Frepx. G. JACKSON. 

101 Albion Street, Leeds. 

April 28th. 


WHY WE HAVE NO ENGLISH MUSIC 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In Mr. W. J. Turner's interesting chatter on British 
music he would have to confess to me, if I caught him, that 
he knew very little at all about the subject. No British music 
is very often performed. Where does Mr. Turner get his know- 
ledge? From his vast library—his capacity for reading scores ? 
He says the only true thing, however: “Music needs to be 
performed (not talked about) and the performers need a very 
specialised form of training.” Whether we shall ever get any 
performances so that some of our writers on music may know 
some of it is an interesting question, but we all are very tired of 
such articles asking where British music is !—I am, Sir, etc., 

Joser HOLBROOKE. 
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Miscellany 


HAPPINESS 


HEN I was young I sought not Happiness, 

Because we seek not that 

Whereof as yet the heart has felt no need ; 
But whether life was pleasant or brought pain, 
Hope still was infinite and unschooled by Time. 
Afterwards, when youth faded, 
And manhood brought no nearer those good things 
Whereon I had set my heart, 
Hope ceased not to beguile, nor yet did effort weary me ; 
For how can the soul doubt 
That desires once conceived may never be fulfilled? 
Then one by one grey hairs came; so I turned 
And looked back mournfully on my life. 
Naught now but a barren wilderness did it seem. 
Knowledge had I toiled for, little had I won : 
Beauty had I pursued, 
As a child a winged bird, vainly ; 
Known pleasure, that soon passed ; 
Sought wisdom, yet was not wise. 
And Happiness—could it be that perchance 
I had forgotten her? 


Then I cried: “ O Happiness, 

Listen and answer me. 

Why hast thou hidden from me all my days ? 

Is it that I have not wooed thee as others woo thee ? 

Till it is now too late ? 

For all men else dost thou not sometimes visit ? 

All else, though other knowledge they have none, 

Have known thee, and in thee forgotten themselves. 

Poor or rich, sage or foolish, all have received 

Thy bounty and learnt thy wisdom: I alone 

Seem now, save in vain dreams, to have never known 
thee ; 

But now at last, self-weary, now do I need thee.” 


Then Happiness made answer : 

“Friend, how unjust and foolish are such reproaches! 
Because in youth you nursed 

Extravagant, impossible hopes, imagining 

That alone in their fulfilment 

Happiness might be found ; 

Because in petulant ignorance of Life 

You claimed what Life had not to give you, scorning 
Those good things that it gave ; 

On me now do you heap your discontent, 

As though by me neglected and forgotten? 

Yet from your infancy, not in dreams alone, 

Have I been with you, though you knew it not, 
Wantoning in your blood, 

Wakening in all your senses, 

The playmate of every youthful sport and lust, 
Sharing thought’s raptures and tranquillities. 


**Thousand-fold are the forms wherein I lurk: 

Yet behold me, and straightway I am fled, 

A smile fading at your despair. 

In falling streams, in the sound of rain, 

In rustling leaves you hear me: 

Listen awhile, and the voice is mine no more. 

As I will, do I come and vanish and come again. 

From those that woo me, still do I hide my face: 

Through the hands of all who would grasp me I slip 
like water. 


They know me best who take least thought to win me, 
Then spend not love upon form or face, 
Though for a moment there I seem to linger. 
If you have known me, learn to forget that knowledge, 
Then was then; I am now. 
Dead is the past: I pass and change, but die not. 
O worshipper of dead idols, 
Turn from the empty shrine and seek elsewhere.” 
R. C. TREVELYAN. 


THE SONS OF TUIRENN 


O the three sons of Tuirenn returned to Lugh. Many 

S strange lands had they seen, and many dangers 

and dire enchantments had they escaped. And 

they brought with them the treasures Lugh had exacted 
as a blood-fine because of the murder of Cian, his father. 

Seven things brought the sons of Tuirenn to Lugh. 
First, they brought the golden apples by the taste of 
which wounds are healed; and the magic pig’s skin that 
turns water into wine; and the fiery, poisoned spear, 
snatched by craft from King Pisear. The best horses and 
chariot in the world they brought; and the seven magic 
pigs of the King of the Golden Pillars; and the great, 
white hound with red ears that no beast can escape. Last 
of all, they brought the cooking-spit of the sea maidens. 

Lugh in his shining breast-plate received the treasures. 
His face was stern as he gazed upon the sons of Tuirenn. 

“ Truly, I did not think, brave as you are, that you 
would achieve all these adventures. Difficult, indeed, 
have these treasures been to obtain. And now only one 
more toil awaits you.” 

And Brian, the eldest of the brothers, answered : “ Seven 
labours have we performed, O Lugh, because of the pledge 
we gave you. Never from the beginning of the world 
were such labours as these, nor do I believe that any 
other three men would have accomplished them. On 
unknown, storm-tossed seas have we sailed, even to the 
ends of the earth, and the horrors we have seen the tongue 
would cleave to the root in the telling of them. And 
now, covered with wounds, we long for rest.” 

Scornfully laughed Lugh at the sons of Tuirenn. 

“Lucky it is for you that I was willing to accept a 
blood-fine for the murder of my father instead of ven- 
geance, for then had you been hewed limb from limb. 
Surely you have not forgotten the last fine of all—the 
three shouts on a hill?” 

Then the sons of Tuirenn remembered. 

Easy, indeed, to give three shouts on a hill. For what 
mountain in the world so steep and difficult that they 
could not climb it. Yet fear was knocking at their hearts, 
because of the smile upon the lips of Lugh, whose every 
word was a snare. 

“TI will now,” said Lugh, “ explain to you the nature 
of this last fine you have pledged yourselves to pay me. 
The hill is the Hill of Miodhchaoin, where dwell Miodh- 
chaoin and his three mighty sons. On this hill must 
the three shouts be given—if they will let you.” 

Sorrowfully the sons of Tuirenn turned away. 

And on the morrow they set out to achieve this last 
labour, even as they had sworn to Lugh, that they might 
pay the price of the blood-fine which he had exacted for 
the murder of his father. 

And as they journeyed the warm sun shone gaily through 
the clouds, and the gentle wind played upon their faces. 
On the hillside was the mountain ash with its scarlet 
berries and the yellow flower of the broom. The woods, 
fresh and green, were full of anemones and primroses. 
Tiny, squeaking mice played in the undergrowth. And 
a beautiful fawn came out of the brake to watch their 


going. 
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Gladly would the sons of Tuirenn have lain in the 
heather, stretching their weary limbs and basking in 
the sunshine, looking up at the patches of blue in the 
sky or watching the flight of the swallow. Yet because 
of the oath they had sworn they must needs go on. 

Music was in their ears—the murmur of splashing 
waters, and the sad, lonely cry of the pee-wit, and the 
whispering songs of the leaves. 

But there was no rest for the sons of Tuirenn, because 
of the blood-fine Lugh had exacted for the murder of 
his father. 

Before a hut of woven branches an auburn-haired 
maiden was standing, clad in a mantle of green, and her 
skin was whiter than snow and her cheeks redder than 
the rose. When she saw the three warriors she waved 
her hand and laughed. 

But the sons of Tuirenn continued on their way. 

At last they came to a glen, and under a laburnum 
tree they saw a hoary-headed man digging. 

“Old man,” said Brian, “is it far to the Hill of 
Miodhchaoin ? ”’ 

“ Yonder, over the water, is the hill,’ answered the 
hoary-headed man. “A little farther on in the reeds 
you will find a coracle, and in this you can cross the lake. 
Yet, chieftain, it were better to remain here, for Miodh- 
chaoin and his mighty sons allow no one on their hill.” 

“ Nevertheless, old man, we have sworn to give three 
shouts on that hill.” 

“That is a pity. There are many other hills, and 
one heap of earth will serve as well as another. Choose 
some other hill, warriors, and give three shouts there. 
What does it matter? Better, indeed, to remain alive. 
Swine’s flesh is good, and mead and wine, and the glance 
of a maiden’s eye, too—when one is young.” 

But the sons of Tuirenn, taking their weapons, rose 
to depart. 

“ What is it you are digging, old man?” 

“Truly, chieftain, I think it is your grave I am digging, 
and the grave of your brothers.” 

And the hoary-headed man began to laugh, showing 
his toothless gums. 

So the sons of Tuirenn left him standing under the 
laburnum tree. And they found the coracle in the reeds, 
as the old man had said, and getting in, they began to 
row. Along the margin of the lake in graceful curves 
stretched the grey, heather-clad hills. One only, the 
Hill of Miodhchaoin, steep and rugged, towered above 
the rest. 

Slowly they rowed across the lake. The still, peaceful 
waters sparkled in the sunshine, and nothing was heard 
save the sudden splash of a fish and the song of the lark. 

At last they reached the shore; and grasping spear 
and shield, they began to climb the hillside, tramping 
over the heather and dead bracken. 

And Miodhchaoin, seeing them land, came to meet 
them, and Brian ran and attacked him. Fiercely they 
fought among the rocks and boulders, and the thrusting 
of their spears was as the lightning flash, and swifter 
than lightning the shield that warded away. Panting 
and stabbing, they fought, springing this way and that, 
with staring, watching eyes and foreheads bathed in 
Sweat, matching sinew against sinew, nerve against nerve, 
and craft against craft. Twice did the spear of Miodhchaoin 
tear the breast of Brian, and twice he escaped. Then it 
was Brian’s turn to attack, and he pressed Miodhchaoin 
hard, and wounded him in the thigh. Then, gnashing 
his teeth, Miodhchaoin leapt upon him. But Brian, 
falling on one knee, drove his great. broad spear through 
the belly of Miodhchaoin, and moaning as a wolf moans 
in winter-time, writhing like a snake, he lay in the heather. 
And when he was dead, the sons of Tuirenn began to 
to climb again the hill. 

And when they were near the top of the hill the three 
mighty sons of Miodhchaoin came out to avenge the death 





of their father. Waving their shining spears, they rushed 
upon the sons of Tuirenn. 

For a long time they fought. Never was there a fiercer 
fight than this one, so that at the noise of it the beasts 
in the brakes and woods hid themselves and crouched 
for fear. And the birds flew screaming away, and the 
round, red sun dipped in the West. 

And the three sons of Miodhchaoin drove their spears 
into the bodies of the sons of Tuirenn, mortally wounding 
them. But the sons of Tuirenn drove their spears through 
the bodies of their adversaries, and they fell dead among 
the rocks. 

And Brian, getting on his feet, helped his brothers 
to rise, holding one with his right hand and the other 
with his left. And each of the brothers put an arm round 
Brian’s neck to keep himself from falling. So, torn and 
bleeding, supporting one another, linking themselves 
together, they managed to stagger to the top of the hill. 

For a moment they swayed there, clear against the 
sky-line, with the wind upon their faces, dimly conscious 
of the flaming glory of the sunset. And the sweet, sad 
floods of memory were loosened, and they saw again the 
face of the mother who bore them, and the warriors they 
had slain, and the maidens they had loved. 

Then, together, making a last effort, they gave three, 
faint, feeble shouts. 

So the sons of Tuirenn paid the price of the blood-fine 
which Lugh had exacted for the murder of his father— 
even as they had sworn. S. H. McGrapy. 


Drama 


FROM NEW YORK 


HE Yiddish Art Theatre from New York are at the 

Scala for a short season, during which they intend 

to present half a dozen plays from their repertory. 
This is their first visit to England, and amateurs of acting 
should not miss seeing them, acting is certainly one of 
the arts in which the Jewish race excels. If you run 
over in your mind some of the most famous names of 
actors and actresses, you will notice how a large proportion 
of them show Jewish origin—Rachel, Bernhardt, to start 
with. What is more, I have never seen a Jewish 
company performing without being struck by the vigour 
and finish with which the minor parts were played. This 
was noticeably true of the Lithuanian Company, who gave 
such admirable performances at the Kingsway Theatre 
last year. Of course they were impersonating themselves, 
and therefore had the advantage of conveying an exotic 
impression to us while behaving on the stage in a manner 
entirely natural to them, an advantage which the Sicilian 
Players also enjoyed, when Grasso and his company 
amazed London. 

It will be a pity if those who have not seen Shabbethai 
Zevi do not have another opportunity. The first item of 
the programme was over last week. There are, however, 
two other plays to come which ought to be particularly 
interesting, The Seven who were Hanged, by Andreyev, and 
Maxim Gorki’s Rags. The other titles convey nothing to 
me, but I anticipate that the company will also be good in 
comedy, and that Hard to be a Jew ought to be both 
amusing and ethnologically illuminating. 

Mr. Maurice Swartz, who took the part of the false 
Messiah in Shabbethai Zevi, is an actor of rare talent. The 
emotional intensity of the play depends upon his power of 
conveying by his expression and demeanour a psychological 
conflict of emotions. There were moments when he 
succeeded so well that he reminded us of a passionate 
figure in a picture by El Greco. His voice, too, was extra- 
ordinarily charged with emotion. 


The story is a curious one. Shabbethai Zevi was a 


native of Smyrna (1626—1676) who was greeted by Jews 
everywhere, in spite of the opposition of many Rabbis, as 
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the Messiah. He appeared at a time when even Christian 
writers were predicting the imminent redemption of Israel 
and the restoration of Zion, while the constant massacres of 
Jews in Poland by Cossack bands made the idea of deliver- 
ance ever present to the race. The dramatist (J. Khulavsky) 
conceived Shabbethai as a man who knows that he is not the 
Messiah. He has declared himself to be the Redeemer 
simply in order to save his people. Pity and patriotism, 
not faith in his mission, are his motives for assuming the 
role of the Messiah. Though he is conscious of being guilty 
before God of the most terrible blasphemy, he hopes to be 
forgiven for the sake of the purity of his intentions. He 
very nearly succeeds. When he is first brought before the 
Sultan (Mohammed IV.) he bears himself with such impres- 
sive dignity that the Sultan, a feeble creature who is haunted 
by such a sense of his inferiority that he perpetually extorts 
from his servants reassurances of his power, quails before 
him. The Sultan (admirably played by Mr. Mark Schweid) 
demands proof of Shabbethai’s mission; and the false 
Messiah consents to allow three poisoned arrows to be shot 
at his naked breast as a test of his divine invulnerability. 
A thunderstorm breaks out and news of revolts in several 
provinces reach the Sultan just as he is about to draw the 
bow himself. Superstitious terror seizes him and he 
postpones the test. The Jews are convinced that the hour 
of their deliverance is at hand; their wailing chants, which 
added not a little to the impressiveness of the first act, 
change into a song of triumph. Shabbethai himself, ablaze 
with confidence and majesty, withdraws to pray. Surely 
God will forgive him his imposture and come to his aid 
again? He has already fasted two days; he has put aside 
his wife, that he may become a fit instrument for the 
salvation of his people. 

In the next act we hear him humbling himself in a 
prayer and see him scourging himself; the severity of 
these propitiations proves his undoing. Half fainting from 
loss of blood and lack of food, he falls into the arms of his 
too-fond wife, to whom it has been no consolation to 
exchange a husband for a Messiah. By morning 
the spring of his self-confidence has been broken. Impostor 
in the eye of heaven he had known himself to be; 
now he has even failed to sustain the letter of his part, 
having fallen from the asceticism which alone might 
possibly have redeemed the sin of his presumption. Wan, 
tottering in his hieratic robes, it is a very different man 
who faces the Sultan the second time; one utterly unfit 
to challenge an ordeal. In vain the physician to the 
Sultan, a renegade Jew, whispers in his ear that the 
arrows have been tipped with a harmless drug; Shab- 
bethai feels there can be no blessing now on his effrontery. 
He confesses he is not the Messiah. But one thing he can 
still do. He can so cover himself with infamy that his 
weakness may leave the trust of his people in a future 
Messiah untouched. He bows to the Sultan and embraces 
the Mohammedan faith ; and as a symbol of his conversion 
he snatches and puts on a turban. But the emotional strain 
has been too much for him; he sinks to the ground and 
dies. The wail of dismay from his followers is succeeded 
by a recovery of faith at so signal a proof of divine retri- 
bution and with a cry from their new leader, “ Baruch 
Shofet reneth,” praised be He who judgeth rightly, the cur- 
tain falls. 

It will be seen from this brief account that the play 
is one which could exhibit to the full the powers of a fine 
actor like Mr. Maurice Swartz. It takes some time for 
a company of foreign players to draw audiences in London. 
I have little doubt that their reputation will increase as 
the weeks pass, and in that case they could not do better 
than close with a few more performances of this play, 
so picturesque in its setting and memorable for the 
dramatic energy of its story. 

The new drama at the Lyceum, Her Market Price, 
interested me chiefly as a sign of the times. It, too, 
comes from New York. It is a capable piece of sensation- 


ae 


alism, but one very different in spirit from the old melo. 
dramas which enthralled me as a boy. In my youth the 
marks of the villain were a cigarette and an opera cloak, 
His cool insolence survives, but in a less stylish and more 
brutal form. The cigar has taken the place of the cigarette, 
which he used to light with such delicate insolence in the 
face of outraged but helpless virtue, and the change is 
symbolic of a good deal more besides. Though my ears were 
refreshed by the well-remembered sound of genuine hisses 
which greeted Mr. Lauderdale Maitland’s excellent per- 
formance as the villain, the villainy of the villain was by 
no means the same. In the first place he used to be 
something of a swell, usually a baronet; he is now a 
millionaire with a good deal of horse-sense about him, too, 
instead of being merely fantastically wicked. A vein of 
realism which I deprecate has crept into melodrama. Of 
course he is at his old game of seducing spotless innocence, 
in this case ably, and almost painfully, portrayed by Miss 
Jessie Winter. But there is something, alas! to be said 
for him. Though his methods are crooked and in one scene 
realistically rough, his intentions appear to have been 
honourable. My old villains would have never looked 
at a pure woman like Nancy Durant unless they knew, 
what she did not, that she was heiress to a gigantic fortune 
or the repository of a deadly secret which marriage would 
transfer to her husband’s keeping. This large over- 
bearing self-made man, however, seemed to have been 
possessed by a genuine passion for her, and although he 
had his faults, pon my word, she might have done worse 
than marry him. He was wronged by his own wife, and 
though he used her adultery somewhat cynically to get a 
step nearer the object of his affections, he displayed on 
that and other occasions such a sympathetic sense of 
realities that, apart from his subsequent violence towards 
the heroine herself, he seemed hardly to deserve to be shot. 
This intermingling of strands of good and bad in the 
characters of melodrama is a mistake. Their behaviour 
should be as dependable as the moves of chessmen, and the 
artless problem worked out accordingly. I had no fault 
to find, on this score, with the simple nobility of the hero, 
well named Anthony or Tony, and I was pleased to find the 
classic role of the humble dependent (Miss Buena Bent, 
much appreciated by the audience), through whose pres- 
ence of mind the situation is saved, cropping up again in 
the person of a pert up-to-date typist. 
DesmMonD MacCartay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. ROUTLEDGE have published a second 
M edition of Mr. Edward Gepps’ excellent Esser 
Dialect Dictionary (10s. 6d.). This book is the 
fruit of seventeen years’ careful listening in “three con- 
tiguous parishes—High Easter, Felsted and Little Dunmow 
—with slight additions from other neighbouring parishes. 
‘ My chief gathering ground,” says Mr. Gepps, “is 
a region singularly remote from railways and main roads. 
: Railways and main road traffic, beyond a doubt, 
have made deadly havoc of the vernacular’; and, of 
course, that great destroyer of the old speech—the Elemen- 
tary School. Books and notes on Essex dialect and Essex 
rustic life are few; Mr. Gepps is of the opinion that Mr. 
Bensusan’s A Countryside Chronicle (Heinemann, 1907) 
and Father William (Arnold, 1912) are the best. 


* * * 


I have read Mr. Gepps’ dictionary with pleasure. For 
those who love words and expressions I cull the following 
from its pages: 

Aigrish: sharp, cutting, of wind. 

All: quite “* That’s all ten year agoo.” This use dates 
from the 12th century. It is a good idiom. 

Bemean: degrade. “I ain’t going to bemean myself 
like that ” (17th century English). 

Bite: “‘ he dent bite on ut at fust.” Meaning that he 
has not grasped something or taken a hint. 

Candy: to congeal, crystallise. 

Carny: to wheedle; a “ carnying person.” 

Chance-child : an illegitimate child. 

Cramp: “ cramped for time.” 

Crinch: (a variant of crunch). How good a word to 
describe the sound of your footsteps upon snow ! 

Cross-quobble ; to pester and confuse with questions. 

Cushy: easy, soft. This became popular slang during 
the War. It is really a northern dialect word. 

Dagging: a “shooting” pain; most expressive. 

Dissabil: untidy or incomplete dress. This word 
ought to delight the members of the Society for Pure 
English, who are always urging us to anglicise the foreign 
words we use. 

Dud: a worthless thing, an incompetent person. In 
the 15th century it meant a coarse garment, later clothes 
in general. (Duds.) Recent slang has rescued it and 
made it popular. 

Dumb-saucy: sulky and impudent. (A very good 
creation.) 

Dundered ; dazed, stupid. 

Fierce: eager. ‘*‘ He was fierce to come.” Used also of 
bright colours. 

Flop-mouthed : with a big, flappy mouth, 

Fog: “That’s what fogs me.” (A good vigorous 
expression. ) 

Gleamy; (17th century) used of the weather. 

Grumble: used of a pain, not acute but persistent. 

Hum: to stink. (This used in my school days to be 
common slang.) 

Husk: to cough. ‘ She kep’ on husk’n all night.” 

Lard: to sweat. (So Falstaff “lards the lean earth 
as he walks along.”’) 

Lone: solitary. Better than “lonely” I think. 

Pesky: troublesome. U.S. slang also. 

Peter-grieved : sad, put out. “A peter-grievous old- 
body.” An excellent expressive invention. 

Pouch: to pout, 17th century. You find it in Bunyan : 
hanging down his head in a sullen, pouching manner.” 
Screen: “ That there war’s screened off.” This is said 


“ 


| Of anything that has been threatening, and means “ we 
_ Ste safe now.” A good idiom. 


Shabby: used as a verb. “ He was a swank, but there 
—he’d got his old cap on, an’ that shabbied him.” 

Slithery : underhand. 

Slomp : to walk heavily or fall heavily. 

Smalm: to wheedle. Adj. “Smalmy.” The sound 
of the word is expressive. 

Sop: fool. “Soppy” is a 17th century word. It 
has got a specific association in modern slang and means 
sentimentally soft. 

Squit: a contemptible little person. This I remember 
as in very common use at school. 

Star-naked : this is a variation of “ start-naked”’ 
(18th century), of which “ stark-naked ” is the common 
corruption. It has a magnificence which would do credit 
to a poet. 

Swimy: giddy. 

Think-long : to long, grow weary, impatient. “ I think 
long till I see him.” Shakespeare uses it: ‘“ Have I 
thought long to see this morning’s face?” (Romeo and 
Juliet). Very expressive. 

Ting-tang : a small church bell rung apart from the peal. 

Twisty: of an old person or a child, cross, peevish. 

Underminded : mean. 

Wanky : weak, of a person or thing, rickety. 

* * * 


These are but a choice from many words which have 
given me pleasure, and the interest in words is so wide- 
spread that I am confident they will please others. Most 
of them are good to use, only they would shame and show 
up a flaccid abstract style. 

* * * 


It is interesting to see the shades of meaning with which 
the word “gentleman” is used. “ He’s a gentleman” 
will only mean that a tip was generous; but “ quite the 
gentleman,” that a man is well bred and superior. On 
the other hand, the word used as an adjective, “ a gentle- 
man’s tool,”’ will convey contempt, and one Essex labourer 
will say of another: ‘“‘ He’s a gentleman now,” meaning 
simply (without irony) that he has stopped working. “ Peter- 
grievous ”’ is a pleasing invention, but as inexplicable as 
““a lazy Laurence.” The latter phrase occurs first in 
English literature in 1796, but in German the expression 
dates from the 16th century. Mr. Gepps quotes one pos- 
sible explanation: tradition had it that St. Lawrence, 
when he was martyred, kept asking the executioner to 
turn him on the gridiron, being too lazy to turn himself. 
One of the oddest uses of words which the reader will come 
across is that of “hypocrity” which is widespread and 
used of a maiming pain or an ailment such as rheumatism. 
A “hypocrite ’’ means a person suffering from such an 
ailment: “‘ I’ve been a regular old hypocrite for more 
than a week” (Suffolk): “‘She’s quite a hypocrite; she 
can’t walk a step without her stilts ” (Sussex). The use of 
the word must be due to an association of sound (“ hypo- 
crip”: cripple), but, as Mr. Gepps remarks, it is strange 
that the word should turn up in districts far from each 
other. A trace of bygone political passions in Essex 
survives in the curious use of the adjective ‘“ Hanover.” 
‘**A Hanover job” is a disagreeable one, and to say “ Go to 


Hanover” is equivalent to saying “Go to hell.” The 
Hanoverian succession was strongly resented in Essex. 
* * * 


Mr. Selwyn Gurney Champion and Miss Ethel Mavro- 
gordato have compiled a second series of Wayside Sayings 
(Duckworth, 7s. 6d.). It contains 1758 proverbs chosen 
out of forty-three languages, sixteen of which have not 
been ransacked before, and a useful subject index. It is 
a garden for the pocket ; full of flowers of wit, wholesome 
vegetables and not a few weeds. The Chinese section I 
was disappointed to find did not include my favourite 
Chinese proverb: A red-nosed man may be a teetotaller, 
but no one will believe it. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW POETRY 


Kestrel Edge and Other Plays. By WitFrip Grsson. Macmillan. 6s. 
New Poems. By Kennets Hare. Benn. 8s. 6d. 
To a Proud Phantom. By Ena Limeseer. Hogarth Press. 


Poems and Sonnets. By Frank Kenpon. Lane. 5s. 
The Harp Weaver. By Epna Sr. Vincent Muttay. Secker. 6s. 


Mr. Gibson has produced another volume of stark North- 
umbrians. In these five plays is the same atmosphere as in 
Krindlesyke—the “‘ gey lone outby God-forsaken neuk,” the 
strong men who are never silent, the vixens who talk of nothing 
but “doing” and do nothing but talk, the blank verse as 
fluent, as vigorous, and as monotonous as themselves : 


Lucy. You talk for talking’s sake. 
Rachel. Whatever else 
Would any woman of sense be talking for? 
The shrewdest tongue can’t turn dolls into devils— 
Nay, nor, poor poppet, men to marionettes. 
So my last word to you is—Hold your whisht, 
Whatever happens this side of the grave. 
You'll never rue a silence, nor want to cut 
Your tongue out for not speaking. 
Sound advice 
From you whose tongue is ever on the buzz, 
Biting and stinging with its bitter jibes. 
Rachel. My tongue can wag now I’m a looker-on, 
Because it’s had the wit to bide its time. 
Once it was muter than a mowdywarp’s, 


‘* Happy days then!” sighs the reader. And yet Mr. Gibson 
can be forcibly laconic ; as in that sneer of one of his women at 
the steady husband: 


Lucy. 


Ay, a safety-match— 
Strikes only on the box! 


His characters can make their intensity felt, through all their 
homespun monotony. It is because it has these positive 
qualities that his work is worth discussion; but his chosen 
dramatic method simply will not do. It is impossible to give 
an impression of dour strength to characters who gabble like 
applewives, to scale Wuthering Heights pouring out a flood 
of garrulity at every step; it is impossible to make poetry by 
putting slangy dialect into metre; either the diction should 
be different or the form should be prose. Mr. Gibson takes a 
middle path which prevents him from beginning to approach 
either the poetic beauty of the rustic realism of the shepherds 
of Theocritus or the prose strength of the heroic realism of the 
Icelandic Saga. The result suggests a bear in silk petticoats. 


Red Rowan (to Blackadder): You, telling fortunes, you—a chit 
like you, 
Sneaking my customers with your saucy eyes 
And fleeching flum! A deal you ken of fortunes— 
Cheating the gonerels with your jookery-pawkry ! 
In despair I turned from this to read once more the Burning 
of Njal, with its magnificent austerity, its shattering restraint. 
It is a curious thought what a comparatively modern thing 
vulgarity in literature seems to be. 

Mr. Hare writes much better (often as his modesty appears 
to think otherwise) when he is being himself than when he 
is being John Keats or Robert Browning. For he can write 
quite attractively himself, as well as terribly badly. His 
unevenness indeed is a good example of the curse that the 
ease of modern book production has become. We print in 
haste and are forgotten at leisure ; and were it remembered, 
Horace’s insistence on a nine years’ delay would seem a monstrous 
superstition. And yet, with even nine months’ revision, could 
a writer who is no fool have presented to the world such lines 
of “blank verse”’ as: 

Presently there was not a seat in the house 


Of a problematical, if not mythical, mistress 
’ ; i . ca . F 
The Art Club is expected momently ? 
It is doubly typical that he should write of The Lyric: 
Light should it be as though 
It were blown on the page; 
It should not betray nor show 
The graver’s edge; 
which is indeed precept and practice in one. And yet there 
is a certain graceful promise in the first two lines of this, even, 
and definitely elsewhere : 
Within a wood of mocking shapes 
A trader once was met by apes, 


——— 


Who bade him give them, and anon, 
Those pig-nuts that they fed upon. 
From out a wallet that he bore 
He drew great rubies, all his store, 
And gave those hairy rogues and grim. . . 
They were incensed and strangled him, 

For who shall ’scape his destiny, 

Or fly, or fly, 

And whither should we turn, my songs and I ? 


Miss Limebeer is a far more delicate writer. The utterances 
of her “ curious sorrow ” have both the slightness and strange. 
ness of frost-flowers on a window-pane—on the window-pane 
of a Mariana watching in a dream for a figure that never comes 
again: 

Cover up everything, O thou white snow. 
Not a green leaf! Not a green leaf! 

Cover the stones, O white, white snow, 

In the brown bright paths where the people go. 


Cover the yew and the cypress over. 

Not a green bough! Nota green bough! 
Cover the moss, O white, white snow, 

In the narrow green ways where the people go. 


Cover the blossom-buds all the mound over. 

Not a green leaf! Not a green leaf! 

So shalt thou cover, O white, white snow, 
Even her grief, her grief. 


Elsewhere at times in her desire to escape the obvious, Miss 
Limebeer tends to fall into the formless and indeterminate; 
frost-flowers are delightful things, but they are only the promise 
of the promise of autumn fruit. Yet this little book was 
pleasant to read; it would be thankless to say less; perhaps 
it is thankless to say more. 

The next two writers are both examples, as is Mr. Drink- 
water, of the curious special aptitude some modern poets have 
for the sonnet, especially in its Shakespearean form. Collections 
of the best sonnets from past English poetry make flatulent 
reading ; yet for some reason the modern standard in sonnets 
is disproportionately high, and though Mr. Kendon’s lyrics 
show promise, and Miss Millay’s are often really good, it is 
in this form that they find their most distinctive utterance. 
Often neglected, sometimes despised as a frozen element fit 
only for literary figure-skating, the sonnet has always repaid 
writers who had real power of thought and phrase. This seems 
to me one, but only one, of Mr. Kendon’s best: 


I have begun what never shall be ended, 
Though the words fail already and grow stale ; 
I have found wealth that cannot be expended, 

I have met Truth from whom I had this tale : 
There is none fair like you, and none shall follow ; 
There is no love like mine, and none shall be ; 
There is no bliss but, love beside, seems hollow ; 
No time for love—but all eternity. 

How can I finish praising beauty fitly ? 

How even think of love and not belie it ? 

How speak of perfect joy but incompletely ? 
Measure eternity and not deny it ? 

Yet, O just friend, if courage be commended, 
Say that I tried, although I never ended. 


The other interesting feature of the book is what Mr. Kendon 
calls “* Analysed Rhyme,” and is most easily explained by 
illustration : 
O tarry for me, sweet ; 
I shall stir, I shall wake ! 
And the melody you seek 
Shall be lovely, though late. 


That these half-and-half rhymes are at first, as he says, difficult 
to write in, we can well believe ; but they make easier reading 
than many lighter-hearted modern innovations, and as a variation 
on our too well-worn traditional rhymes the device is e 
ingenious. 

Miss Millay’s new volume is up to expectation, if not beyoad 
it ; again, as before, her verse strikes by its strong directness, 
the way it springs at the throat; here at least there is 8 full 
charge behind the bullet, not the courtesy flash and bang of 
blank cartridge. ‘‘ Her utterance is shot with flame,” say* 
some ancient of Sappho; and, without implying wild com 
parisons, here, too, the same is true ; of this book also were 
there nothing left but fragments, they by themselves could 
witness to a high spirit that had been: 

The heart grows weary after a little 
Of what it loved for a little while. 
' ’ ’ i ' ' 
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THE ART OF MANUFACTURE. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


ing to find in England an instance of post-war progress in the art of 


\ K ] ITH Europe a festering muck-heap of political faction, it is encourag- 
manufacture. 


For many centuries this country has been famous for producing the finest 
cloth materials in the worl But during the war the quality of the finer 
grades deteriorated. That was because the Government took control of su 
plies, inflated the costs, and made £60,000,000 profit without a blush. In 
those unpleasant days everything was controlled with the exception of 
Mr. D. Lloyd George’s uncontrollable verbosity. 


Governmental control of industry is practical socialism, blatantly impure 
and immorally simple. 


_ Since our release from this bondage a new and remarkable discovery 
in manufacture has been made in a material that will never wear out. 


The weight of it is so light that it can be tailored into an attractive suit 
and worn in any season of the year and for all the years of one’s life; and 
the strength is so tremendous that it is absolutely untearable. It is 
thornproof and scratch-proof. The secret consists of using the finest two- 
ply yarn and manufacturing the warp and weft in such a way that it is 
impossible to break the thread. 


One can scratch it violently with a steel needle and make no impression, 
or take a pointed pencil | pierce a hole through the knee—or through 
any other part of the trousers—and by pulling the cloth firmly from side 
to side the hole will disappear. 


There are 150 different designs of this material on view at the establish- 
ments of Pope and Bradley. It is made in all shades of grey, lovat and 
heather mixtures, fawns, browns, blues and silk mixtures, and in a variety 
of different weaves and designs. It is even made in white so that it can 
be worn for hard-court winter tennis. 


Essentially it is an ideal material for sporting purposes, but it has been 
so developed in many of the ranges that it can quite possibly be made up 
for ordinary town wear, either for suits or light-weight overcoats. 


These new materials will certainly last an ordinary lifetime, if not as long 
as Mr. Shaw’s New Methuselah. 


The price of either a lounge suit, sports suit, or overcoat of this material 
is ten guineas, 
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Hospitals closing down 





Something of the seriousness of the situation in 
Germany is reflected in the following figures, 
which are not complete, but from which may be 
gathered the difficulties which are overwhelming 
local authorities. 


Central and branch welfare offices have been 
closed in 28 towns. 

Forty-eight of the larger hospitals, with 5,000 
beds, have had to be closed. 

Babies’ and Children’s Homes have been 
closed in 34 cities. 

Municipal and High Schools have been 
closed in 24 cities. In nearly every city these 
schools are partly closed. 





Please send your gift to 


The Friends’ Council for International 


Service 
(CARL HEATH, Secretary), 
Room 8, Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, 


which is co-operating in The British Appeal for Relief 
in Germany. 
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He laughed at all I dared to praise, 
And broke my heart, in little ways. 
I drank at every vine. 

The last was like the first. 
I came upon no wine 

So wonderful as thirst. 


Weep him dead and mourn as you may, 
Me, I sing as I must ; 

Blessed be Death, that cuts in marble 
What would have sunk to dust!... 


Who builds her a house with love for timber 
Builds her a house of foam. 
And I'd rather be bride to a lad gone down 
Than widow to one safe home. 

No doubt there are provincialisms, Americanisms ; they need 
no Day of Judgment finger; the positive quality remains— 
and, as with Mr. Kendon, not only in her sonnets, but most 
surely there. One of them I cannot spare to give here; it is 
a question how far free quotation is the best course in reviews ; 
but it is at least the honestest : 

I see so clearly now my similar years 

Repeat each other, shod in rusty black, 

Like one hack following another hack 

In meaningless procession, dry of tears, 

Driven empty, lest the noses sharp as shears 

Of gutter-urchins at a hearse’s back 

Should sniff a man died friendless, and attack 

With silly scorn his deaf triumphant ears ; 

I see so clearly how my life must run 

One year behind another year until 

At length these bones that leap into the sun 

Are lowered into the gravel, and lie still, 

I would at times the funeral were done 

And I abandoned on the ultimate hill. 
It is an ancient feeling ; but I do not know who has said its 
bitterness better or more bitterly. F. L. Lucas. 


A BOLSHEVIK DRAMATIST 


Three Plays of Lunacharski. Translated by L. A. Macnus and 
K. WALKER. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


Anson Vasiliévich Lunacharski is widely known in Russia as 
People’s Commissary for Education and as the leader of a 
literary school, “The Centre,” which aims at preserving a 
balance between nineteenth-century tradition and revolutionary 
revelation. This volume contains his most ambitious play, 
Faust and the City, and two others, The Magi and Vasilisa 
the Wise, which, even in translation, give evidence of a very 
high dramatic and literary gift. An unimpeded realisation of 
their native qualities is, of course, impossible ; one has to 
rely rather on divination, for translation changes the whole 
idiom of a writer, alters by a radical octave the multiple 
tones of speech on which his personality depends for its 
precisely keyed expression. Manessa, in a scene of The Magi, 
exclaims : 

Music I love, and yet it seems to me 
Always, to the eye, the unheard melodies 
Sing sweeter than those heard. 


If we compare that with Keats, from whom the thought is all 
too obviously taken, the lowering of effect by a derangement 
of idiom becomes painfully clear. For English readers this 
passage is an example of translation at two removes, proving, 
incidentally, that the limitations of the process apply exactly 
to any paraphrase in the same language, any alteration of the 
original words. ‘Translation inevitably plays havoc with the 
rounding substance, the flesh of a work of art, but if it be 
efficiently and faithfully done the inner configuration, the 
bones are left intact. For this or another reason, it is the 
structural qualities that are most evident in these three plays by 
Lunacharski. Faust and the City is as compact in construction 
as it is large in conception. Its theme is a development of 
the section in Goethe’s drama in which Faust founds a Free 
City; in Lunacharski’s handling the ideas implicit in that 
piece become concrete, amplified, memorable, and the characters 
are differentiated by a confident and consistent philosophy. 
Faust rules, a benevolent autocrat, over Trotzburg, the town 
of his own making. The polyglot inhabitants are brought to 
citizenly order and harmony by the magic power of this master 
who, purified of the ordinary human motives to action, advances 
in serene knowledge towards the consummation of his creative 
desire. His very virtue, however, by working the masses under 


his control to a pitch of emulation, proves an obstacle to his 
purpose: ‘Trotzburg rises to political consciousness, deter. 
mines to emancipate itself, appoints tribunes and demands 
an equal share in the government. Faust is confronted with 
the problem of the irreconcilability of the better parts of 
absolutism and democracy. The scene of his meeting with the 
tribunes and his voluntary abrogation of power brings out 
as vividly as the cathedral scene in Mr. Shaw’s St. Joan the 
tragic hiatus of communication between vision and common. 
sense; with this difference, however, that Lunacharski grants 
an equal validity and value to the opposing forces of his drama, 
His dukedom lost, his son rebelling, and deserted by his 
daughter for her revolutionary lover, Faust retires from the city 
to spend his last years in the inventing of a non-human 
intelligence, a Robot fed by fire and water, which will release 
men from the brutish necessity of uncreative labour. But his 
eye is ever on Trotzburg; he watches the refractory child 
assimilating his spirit, growing towards its proper stature, 
Faust returns and becomes reconciled to his people ; his last 
words are a rapturous tribute to their genius and their future, 
A synopsis can, however, convey no adequate idea of the 
philosophic strength and dramatic subtlety with which Luna- 
charski has developed his subject. Scene follows scene in 
an inevitable order, and the characters move us as much by 
their gradually apparent ideal significance as by their plot-induced 
humanity. Faust and Mephistopheles are played off against one 
another with masterly antithesis, though it is perhaps in the nature 
of such contrasts that the case for the devil should be the 
more convincingly expressed. In Scene V., the finest in the 
drama, “the Baron” discloses himself to the Bishop and the 
Judge in a sort of Black Mass of metaphysical speculation: 


Mephisto: The world is a hell scorched in the flaming of the 
Light—which shall not be put out, as the Gospel says. But this 
sinful Existence is being gnawed through by the Great Wom, 
who also shall not die. It is said of the distant descendants of 
Adam, that they shall bruise the head of the Serpent. The text 
is corrupt. What was meant was, that you shall be the crest 
on the crown of the Serpent’s head, that the Serpent shall be the 
foundation of your pillars. The Serpent in the State is the great 
Alguacil, policeman and censor, extinguisher of the light, upholder 
of the old order which approaches ever nearer to its downfall; 
and on its crest there is uplifted the Allied Church. This is a great 
mystery. 

Do ye drink a cup of strong wine, a loving-cup, ye lips of order! 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, if we succeed in preventing its 
reformation this mean life will go on all the way back to Nirvana, 
to the bliss of sleep, to the beatitude of which the saints once 
dreamed ; and there will triumph the one true order, the order 
of the taciturnity of the graveyard of all motion. Drink ye! 

Judge: I swear by Gaius, I haven’t understood a word, but the 
Baron’s such a good little fellow I would drink with him were it 
to Satan himself! 


It was Dostoievsky’s maturest ambition to present types of 
absolute good and absolute evil—incarnations of his conception 
of the new spiritual values. Alyosha Karamazov, and, in 4 
lesser degree, Myshkin are, by admission, his incomplete 
imaginations of perfection. The infernal pride of Stavrogin, 
protagonist of The Possessed, is projected as an uncompromising 
personification of evil, but, as with Milton’s Satan, the concept 
dies and the man becomes redeemed by his creator’s pity and 
oblique admiration. Lunacharski has come nearer to success 
with his Mephistopheles, for he keeps him so abstract that 
any real sympathy on the part of the reader would be as painful 
as a renunciation of life. Faust himself and all the other 
principal characters are dual in their appeal: the ability of this 
Russian dramatist to endow convincingly human figures with 4 
significance beyond that of personality is the proof and peculiar 
stamp of his genius. His temperamental limitations are scarcely 
less noticeable : the dialogue of Faust and the City generally seems 
to lack both the poetry and the restraint that are essential if 
the dramatic issues are to be raised to their highest point of 
sublimity; some of the lyrics, too, give the impression of dis- 
persing instead of concentrating the effects implied and prepared 
for in the prose. But Lunacharski’s appreciable achievements 
so solid as to place him definitely in the front rank of com 
temporary dramatists. 
The second play, Vasilisa the Wise, was published singly 
in an English translation last year; those who read it then 
will not need to be reminded of the adult, intriguing beauty 
of this most intellectual fairy tale. The Magi is in vers 
therefore impossible to appreciate critically in a translation. ' 
But here again Lunacharski’s distinctive qualities—his luminous 
imagination, dramatic sense, and the religious strength of his 
emotion—triumph over the utilitarian form into which his 
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The BRITISH 
Legion Album 


With a Foreword 
by EARL HAIG 














“This volume represents something much more than a mere 
assemblage of famous signatures, It stands for the personal tribute 
of the greatest in place and genius of many nations to the greatness 
of soul of those learned and unlearned millions 

who knew and dared enough to strike a blow for 5/- net 
RIGHT and JUSTICE upon earth.” 


Dr. John Clifford, C.H. 
LIFE, LETTERS AND REMINISCENCES 
SIR JAMES MARCHANT, LL.D. 


The book vividly relates Dr. Clifford’s rise from poverty and 
obscurity, his inspiring struggle to obtain an education, his entry into 
the ministry, and his work as the pastor and teacher of a great 
church; religious controversies like the ‘“ Down-Grade” Move- 


ment—which is hsre told from the inside—together with many 
piquant incidents from diaries and letters, and o 
12/6 net 


woes abroad, fill the pages of this interesting 
Labour and the New World 
New and Revised Edition 

The Rt. Hon. PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer of the new Labour Government, 
who is a well-informed and popular writer on social and economic 
questions, here gives a practical contribution to the solution of the 
grave industrial and social problems now compelling attention every- 
where. The meaning and significance of th: international working- 
class movement and the hopes and perils of 

5/- net 











dzmocracy are described; the way to constitutional 
reform is outlined. 


Day In and Day Out 
By THE LONDONER, of the Evening News 
With a Foreword by J. C. Squire Pm 4 


It was in the reign of King Edward VII. that a journalist began to 
talk in the corner of the Evening News. At first he was nameless. 
When a signature was needed he was content to sign himself “‘ The 
Londoner.” Writing of many things, “‘ The Londoner” has gone on 
until his columns, pasted om on ona. might yr | 

a streamer to twist round and round the dome o 

London’s Cathedral Church. Cloth 3/ 6 net 


L A. R. Wylie 
ANCIENT FIRES 


“One of Miss Wylie’s best novels.”"—Star. “ Miss I. A. R. Wylie has 

done nothing more original in motive and in conception. . . . Lisbeth 
Gay is one of the most tenderly beautiful characters 
in modern fiction . . . a work of fiction_to be 7/6 net 
carefully read and then re-read.”—Sunday Times, 


Compton Mackenzie: 
THE HEAVENLY LADDER 


This is the final book of the trilogy, the foregoing titles of which 
are “The Altar Steps” and “The Parson’s Progress.” Mark 
Lidderdale, after passing through many vicissitudes, comes to 
see in Catholicism the only hope for humanity, 

7/6 net 




















and is received into the Church of Rome, thereby 
teaching his apotheosis. 
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THREE ROOMS 


In the Hotel d’Esperance were three rooms, Nos. 37, 38, 39. In 
Number 37 lived a girl. Chance threw these numbers into a_hat, 
adding to them the royal figure of room number one. If Fifine 
ad not put up her hair these three numbers 

7/6 net 


might have remained mere figures painted on three 


demmenmnmene SOOTS, 


Max Pemberton 


JOHN DIGHTON 


One of the best stories Mr. Pemberton has written. Higher 
Praise could scarcely be desired.”"—Sunday Times. “ Age has not 
pithered or custom staled the infinite variety of the adventures 
e de cts . . . it may be doubted if there ever has been com- 

Pressed into one novel quite so many intrigues, 
7/6 net 
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agate escapes, and dangerous love affairs.”— 
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J. M. Dent 


& SONS, LTD. 
pe WRITE FOR LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


THE ONLY COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 19 vols. 10/6 net each. 


“A library edition that must find high place on any 
connoisseur’s bookshelf.”—Yorkshire Post. 
“ Admirably produced and beautifully printed.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


THREE PLAYS BY 


PIRANDELLO 


Translated by EDWARD STORER. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


“TI consider it something of a calamity that the work of 
Pirandello is not better known in England. He is the most 
important dramatist in Italy.” 

—St. John Ervine in The Weekly Westminster. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


GEORGE FOX 


A REVISED TEXT. Edited by NORMAN PENNEY. 
Illustrated by ROBERT SPENC 5/- net. 


“There can be no excuse now for not getting to know 
George Fox, for in this skilful abridgment of this Journal 
Mr. Penney has used his ripe learning to reduce to some 
three hundred and fiit pages all that is really important, 
A very delightful little volume.”"—New Statesman, 


W. H. HUDSON 


The Publishers have a few remaining sets for sale 
of the COLLECTED WORKS of W. H. HUDSON. 
Limited to 750 sets. 

24 Vols. 24 guineas the set. 
The volumes contain the only complete work of the 
author, and CAN NEVER BE REPRINTED. 


BARON F. von HUGEL 


New Edition Now Ready. 


gw ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON THE “Sg 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 


“This book, less exacting in its demands on the reader 
than the great Mystical Element of Religion, should largely 
increase the circle of his disciples, and consolidate his 
position as one of the noblest, sanest, and most inspiring 
Spiritual teachers of our day.” 

—Evelyn Underhill in The Daily News. 


MUSSOLINI 


AS REVEALED IN HIS POLITICAL SPEECHES. 
Translated by Baron BERNARDO QUARANTA DI 
SAN SEVERINO. 7/6 net. 


“We recommend everyone truly in earnest for England 
to study these piercing speeches. They resound with 
sincere yet far-reaching statesmanship, fraught with 
lessons for us all.”"—Saturday Review. 


AN INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE BOOK. 


INDEX GENERALIS 
1923 : 1924 22/6 net 


A reliable reference volume, giving a list of 344 observa- 
tories (with their addresses, details of work and instru- 
ments), 150 laboratories, 1,100 learned societies, 1,100 
universities and colleges, and 70,000 names of professors 
(scientific and literary men), with the subjects in which 
they specialise. 
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poetry is necessarily metamorphosed. In spite of its inherent 
difficulties, the translators have performed their task tactfully 
and with considerable skill. They deserve our gratitude for 
introducing us to the work of a most invigorating and original 
writer, and it is to be hoped that they will soon fulfil their 
intention of bringing out another volume of his plays in this 
series of Broadway Translations. 


AUGUSTIN THIERRY 


Augustin Thierry. By A. Aucustin Turerry. Plon-Nourrit. 
12 francs. 


Among historians Thierry will always have a place: for 
one thing he was a pioneer, for another he was a martyr. Born 
in the same year as Ranke and Carlyle, and two years the 
senior of Michelet, he published his first book in 1825, just one 
year after Ranke’s Latin and Teutonic Nations had laid the 
foundation of modern historical scholarship. Thierry approached 
history from a different angle, but in his own generation 
he had far more disciples than had Ranke. Ranke, after all, 
with his “white kid glove” attitude of detachment, belonged 
in spirit to the eighteenth century, he was the heir to Gibbon 
and the keystone of the arch between Gibbon and the modern 
scientific school. Thierry on the other hand was a pioneer 
of the nationalists: he wrote history with a purpose beyond 
that of discovering what really happened, and he wrote not 
only for the scholar but pre-eminently for the general public. 
There was nothing of the aloof and dispassionate student 
about the fiery young journalist who came out of the Napoleonic 
era with a passionate hatred of imperialism; who was driven 
from his first humble professorship at Compiégne by the allied 
armies invading France in 1814, and who served his literary 
apprenticeship as the secretary of that eccentric genius Saint- 
Simon. How was it possible for a man of his gifts and his 
record to do the kind of work for which Ranke fitted himself 
by a long course of patient apprenticeship? Thierry’s education 
began in the secondary school at Blois, which had been called 
into existence by the will of Napoleon in the very year in 
which he joined it. Five future members of the Institute 
sat beside him on its grim benches, but how could either pupils 
or masters in the years from Austerlitz to Wagram concentrate 
on anything but the present and future? While Ranke was 
being drawn towards history by the discovery that Commines 
was more interesting as well as more accurate than Walter 
Scott, Thierry, at the Ecole Normale at Paris, with its austere 
discipline and its utterly unorganised curriculum, was falling 
under the spell of Chateaubriand and discovering the antidote 
to Napoleonic imperialism in the romantic history of Pharamond. 
And when, under the Restoration, he became in his early 
twenties one of the pillars of the Censeur, it was to use his 
researches into the remote past of his country as powder and 
shot for the support of contemporary liberalism. But, for all 
that, Thierry was never a mere journalist; he had an ingrained 
sense of scholarship and was enough of an artist to understand 
that his favourite Merovingiens were something different from 
latter-day Bourbons dressed up in archaic costume. 

Before he was thirty, while Carlyle was still making his 
painful way as a literary critic, and before Ranke had ceased 
to be a schoolmaster, Thierry, by his “ Letters on the History 
of France” in the Censeur, had stirred up a genuine interest 
in the remote past of his country and fired his contemporaries 
like Michelet and his elders like Guizot to lift the veil that 
still hung over the Dark Ages. This is what makes him a 
pioneer. In spite of his crude theory of race, the limitations 
of which he was one of the first to admit, in spite of innumer- 
able mistakes and many fanciful conjectures, his books really 
deserved their prodigious success. He had at least two of 
the essential qualities of the great historian: a chaste and 
noble style and a scholar’s candour. He was at once enthu- 
siastic and honest. Without the touch of genius which redeems 
all Michelet’s eccentricities and wrong-headedness, without 
his wide interests and his demonic vitality, he was at least 
something more than an inspired pamphleteer. At all events, 
he deserves a place alongside Michelet and Guizot as one of 
the three great men of letters who founded the modern school 
of French historians. 

But, after all, it is as a member of another trio that Thierry 
perhaps earns his chief title to remembrance; like Prescott 
and Parkman he worked under the cruellest handicap that 
any historian can suffer. On the very threshold of his fame, 
when he was accomplishing prodigies of industry as a man-of- 
all-work in journalism and a historical scholar, he chose to 


—— 


disregard clear warnings that he was overtaxing his strength, 
One night in his thirty-third year, when he was hard at work 
on a difficult set of proofs, he suddenly realised that the sight 
of his left eye was failing; in a few months it was obvious that 
only a miracle could save him from total blindness. And 
so, no sooner had the resounding success of his History of the 
Conquest of England assured him his position than he was 
forced to drop by the wayside, not only sightless but half 
paralysed. 

The second half of his life is a tragedy only saved from squalor 
by the heroic temper of the victim. The full story of thoe 
thirty years, as set out in the Life by his nephew, is mor 
poignant even than Ticknor’s record of Prescott or Farnham’; 
of Parkman. Prescott was a rich man, and Parkman at least 
never lost financial independence; what is more, both had» 
serenity of nature, a reserve and a dignity, which preserved 
their characters intact through all their troubles. 
was a different type, there was nothing about him of the New 
England Puritan, and under the blows of fortune his whok 
character was warped. ‘True, that there remained enough 
brilliance and charm to make him, almost to the end of his 
life, one of the best talkers of his generation, and to earn him 
the hand of a devoted wife, who married him two years after 
his breakdown and served him with extraordinary devotion 
till her death in 1844 once again broke his life to pieces. But 
when, under Louis Philippe, his friends and rivals found their 
fortunes made, when Guizot and Villemain were ministers, and 
the blind man’s pupils and secretaries found brilliant careers 
opening out before them, he was driven, as much by ambition 
as by poverty, to an unworthy importunity, long letters of 
reproach and solicitation, the petulant whine of the forgotten 
invalid. And worst of all is the last episode, when the Princess 
Belgiojoso takes pity on the broken-hearted widower and 
conceives the romantic project of becoming his Egeria, only to 
be drawn off into the vortex of 1848 and to leave him worrying 
about the colour scheme of their joint establishment, and 
running himself into debt over curtains and chair-covers, while 
she basks in the homage of Italian patriots. It is this touch 
of the ignoble about Thierry’s martyrdom which gives it its 
supreme pathos. His fate was the fate of Cranmer, not of 
Ridley or of Latimer. Not even the pious monument here 
raised to him by his relative can disguise the fact that the 
strength of will, which kept his brain alive for years while death 
crept up his body, only helped him to survive, not only the 
régime which was his ideal government for France, but also 
the integrity and dignity of his character. 


THE RUSSIA OF PETERSBURG 


The Memoirs of Alexander Herzen. Translated by CONSTANCE 
Garnett. Chatto and Windus. Two Volumes. 3s. 64. 
each. 

Memoirs of Alexander Herzen. ‘Translated by J. D. Durr. 
Oxford University Press. 18s. 6d. 

This Russian classic is of absorbing interest. Here old Russia 
is presented by a master-hand ; no one has shown its features 
better. In his vivid writing, with its overtones of melancholy, 
we see many heart-breaking tragedies of the sudden arrest and 
hear the screams of the tortured. 

Yet Herzen’s lot was comparatively fortunate. The s00 
of a wealthy aristocrat, he spent a lonely boyhood in a great 
house in which sixty serfs lived in an atmosphere of oppression 
and terror. It was a strange household. His father, an embit- 
tered man of the world, malignant, spiteful, an artist in mockery 
and petty cruelty, lived in one part of the house ; in another 
part lived his mother, a German woman from Stuttgart, whos 
spirit was completely crushed, but who would sometimes arouse 
herself over trifles to ineffective displays of obstinacy. Herzen 
non-Russian surname was due to his parents’ omission to legalise 
their marriage in Russia. Lonely though he was, he was 
surrounded by vast numbers of queer relatives and ——— 
whom he observed with an imaginative child’s nae 
Much of his boyhood was spent in reading a large library 
eighteenth-century French books which he found lying wea 
in heaps in a damp, unused room. In 1835, while at Mosco 
University, he was arrested for holding advanced poli 
views and after nine months in prison was exiled o ae 
Three years later he was permitted to return to Russia — 
police supervision, but he was again arrested and exiled. 
1847 he obtained permission to leave Russian territory, 
until his death in 1870 he divided his time between London 
Paris and Geneva, writing one or two novels and innume 
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GOD'S 
STEP-CHILDREN 


A Novel of South Africa. 


By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 7s. 6d. net 

In a note contributed to Constable’s Monthly List Mrs. 
Millin says:—‘ God’s Step-Children is the name have given 
to the coloured people of South Africa—those millions of dark- 
skinned aboriginals, those whole nations of half-castes, on whom 
the Divine Hand seems to rest so heavily. 

“My book is, of course, not romantic—that is, not romantic 
in the sense that it describes an Africa of imagination. South 
Africa is real to me. I have lived in it all my life. I find its 
reality infinitely more exciting than its unreality. 

“I have tried to pass on the meaning this reality has for me.” 


GONE NATIVE 


A Novel of the South Seas. 


By “ ASTERISK,” author of Isles of Illusion. 7s. 6d. net 


Times Literary Supplement: “‘ Asterisk’ has thought over the 
South Sea experiences which wrung from him a cry of pain in 
Isles of Illusion, and has used in tranquillity what he needed 
from among them to make Gone Native a coherent and har- 


monious as well as a moving and convincing story.” 














ALSO 
RECOMPENCE 
By ROBERT KEABLE. (30th thousand). 7s. 6d. net 
DEFEAT 


Stories by GEOFFREY MOSS. (2nd Imp.) 6s. net. 


JUDGMENT EVE 
Stories by H. C. HARWOOD. 


PICTURE FRAMES 
Stories by THYRA WINSLOW. 


7s. 6d. net 
ONSTABLE : PUBLISHERS : LONDONEaEE 


7s. 6d. net 











A Fine Story 


THE ORDEAL OF 


JULIA BRISTOWE 
BY PETER WARREN 


“An attractive and very promising first novel, 
well thought out, often witty, and with some excel- 
lent character-drawing.”—S pectator. [7s. 6d. net.] 








NIGHTCAPS 


Or the Gentle Art of Reading in Bed 


BY E. B. OSBORN 


the well-known Literary Editor of the Morning Post. 
¢ cannot imagine a better book.”—Morning Post. [7s. 6d. net.] 














SONGS OF FIELD AND FARM 
BY DOUGLAS ENGLISH 


“Mr. Punch has a school of poets who... . always give us 
thoughts worth thinking and craftsmanlike versification. Mr. English 
18 @ wise and witty member of this brotherhood.”—Morning Post. 

[3s. 6d. net.] 





CLASSICS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
A DEFENCE OF LIBERTY 
AGAINST TYRANTS 


A translation of the Vindicie contra Tyrannos, by Junius Brutus. 
With an Historical Introduction by 


H. J. LASKI, M.A. 


. 
of F . (easlation, of one of the most celebrated controversial works 
ill te Reformation. ... . Mr. Laski’s lengthy introduction is an 
‘uminating essay upon the gradual emergence of democratic ideals.” 
Observer. 
eee ee 
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THRESHING : 


serves to separate Chaff from Grain. So must 

the Reader separate bad Books from good. He 

has no flail, but he can trust the Publisher’s 
Imprint. 


. 


WHEN THE BOUGH BREAKS 


Stories of the early and the later days of the Roman Empire 
by NAOMI MITCHISON, Author of The Conquered, 
7s. 6d. net. 


BEY OND THE HORIZON 


A new volume of plays by EUGENE O'NEILL. Included in 
this volume is Gold, 
7s. 6d. net. 


REDBURN 
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A new novel by the author of Thy Neighbour’s Wife, 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY. 75. 6d. net. 


SECRETS 


A Volume of new ms by W. H. Davigs, author of The 
Autobiography of a Super-Tramp, etc. 3s. 6d. net. 


HELIODORA 


Poems by “H. D.” Her work blends European suavity with 
a kind of red-Indian terseness, nerve and barbarity of 
phrase. 55. net. 


VICTORS AND VANQUISHED 


The problem of the new balance of power in Central and 
South Eastern Europe, by Cc. B. THOMSON (Brigadier- 
General Lord Thomson). 4s. 6d. net. 


THE FLAMING TERRAPIN 


A narrative poem by a young South African, roy 
CAMPBELL. 45. 6d. net. 


THE ANTS 
OF TIMOTHY THUMMEL 


" A fantastic story in the style of Gulliver or Erewhon, by 
C ARPAD FERENCZY. 75. 6d. net 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES 
OF 1923 


Number 2, American, uniform with other volumes in this 
series. 7s. 6d. net. 


; : 
d 
C MARCHING ON : 
A novel by RAY STRACHEY. “It isa book of talent, interest, 

oA 


charm and truth.”"—Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


WEEDS 


A story of the tobacco plantations in Kentucky, by EDITH 
SUMMER; KELLEY. 75. 6d. net. 
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articles on political and philosophical subjects, and publishing 
periodicals in London, which, smuggled secretly into Russia, had 
an enormous influence on the growing reform movement. He 
was always in temperament an aristocrat, a hater of demagogues 
and the mob. His sympathies, however, were easily aroused, 
and to persons to whom he was drawn he was devotedly and 
romantically attached. The story in these pages of one such 
life-long friendship, boyishly consecrated to high ideals, shows 
the warmth of his sympathies. More moving still, however, 
is the story of his marriage. The girl who became his wife 
was brought up as a child in an atmosphere of neglect, gloom 
and oppression, by an eccentric old aunt, a Princess, harsh and 
fitfully tyrannical, who, having adopted her in a whim of bore- 
dom, treated her as she treated her cockatoo and her monkey. 
From early morning she had to be laced-in, stiffly erect, 
with her hair properly dressed. Every spontaneous feeling 
was stifled. Scolded and insulted, pale-faced, listless and 
melancholy, she grew up without a companion, without a 
plaything, without a holiday. Thrown into morbid self- 
introspection, she longed for death, suffered self-inflicted tor- 
ments, dreamed of a nunnery and of a life beyond the grave. 
She was Herzen’s cousin. He had often pitied her, and when 
his own troubles began at the time of his first arrest, she 
showed sympathy with him; as a result he carried to prison 
the memory of her pale face and her sorrowful, dark-ringed 
eyes. They wrote to one another. Her life became more and 
more insufferable. After three years of separation, Herzen, 
then an exile, paid a dangerous visit to Moscow and eloped 
with her. Devoted to one another, each finding in the other 
the sympathy and companionship of which they had been 
starved, both of them high-minded and with deep convictions, 
they enjoyed happiness for the first time. This, however, was 
not to last. Resentment at being sentenced for the second 
time to exile, the loss of a child, dark phantoms of one kind 
and another, led each of them to an agonising self-analysis which 
disturbed the bond between them. The marriage which had 
begun so finely became nearly a tragedy. The story of it is 
movingly told. 

Herzen, in fact, might have been a great novelist. Across 
these pages pass dozens of eccentric characters described with 
vividness. There is the Princess’s husband, who spent his 
life playing with his blackbirds, nightingales and canaries. 
“* He trained some of them with a little organ, others by whistling 
to them himself; he used to drive off very early to the bird- 
market to exchange, sell and buy birds; he took an artistic 
delight in succeeding, as he supposed, in cheating a dealer.” 
His other occupation was to drink liqueurs on the sly, with the 
result that the Princess was perpetually astonished at the great 
effect produced on him by the minute glass of vodka which he 
drank officially before dinner. There is a portrait of another 
Uncle, who collected a great library of books and a harem of 
serf-girls, both of which he kept under lock and key; he used 
to buy replicas of the decorations awarded to former colleagues 
and lay them on his table as a mournful reminder of what he 
might have received. These figures and many others are sketch- 
ed with the skill of a born novelist, and incidents are described 
with the same vividness. There is a grim story of the police 
in a certain district, whose practice it was to carry a corpse 
about with them from one village to another and in each village 
to threaten an inquiry unless they were bought off. In one 
commune, however, the villagers refused to give more than a 
hundred roubles ; the police-inspector demanded two hundred. 
Exasperated at his high terms, the villagers shut him, with his 
two clerks, in the parish office, surrounded it with straw, and 
threatened to burn them. The police regarded this as a method 
of bargaining ; they refused for the last time a hundred-rouble 
note passed in at the window, the office was set on fire, and they 
were burnt to death. It is, indeed, a nightmarish world that 
Herzen reveals. The most pathetic spectacle in it is the men 
who, though aware of its horror, were so paralysed by it that 
they were unable to move a step to reform it. They, too, were 
victims of the Petersburg régime. 

The memoirs are in five parts. Mr. Duff gives us Parts I. 
andII. Mrs. Garnett, however, has already covered Parts I. to IV., 
and apparently in a further volume of this handy pocket-series 
which is uniform with her well-known Tchehov translations, will 
give us Part V. 


SPANISH STAINED GLASS 


Stained Glass Tours in Spain and Flanders, By Cuar_es Hircucock 
SHERRILL. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


To those who are not already acquainted with his earlier 
works in the same series dealing with the stained glass of 
England, France, and Italy respectively, the title of Mr. Sherrill’s 
latest book may seem somewhat forbidding. In fact, he does 


himself something of an injustice in the selection of titles which 
suggest works of a highly technical character. That is far 
from being the design of the series. The author, an American 
who brings to the study of stained glass the enthusiasm of his 
race, introduces himself in this book as “a traveller, a mere 
sightseer, and not as one laying claim to any special knowledge 
of the charming craft.” His object is to engage the interest 
of the more or less casual traveller in the beauties left to us 
by the window-makers of the Middle Ages. He has as keen 
and appreciative an eye for the living colour of the lands he 
visits as for the beauty of their medisval glass. Nothing 
pleases him more than to find it enshrined in an appropriate 
setting—as in Toledo, for example, the glories of the nave and 
roseton windows of the cathedral are set in that hill city whose 
“almost savage beauty stamps your memory with all the 
strong outlines of an Albrecht Diirer engraving.” 

The author is too modest in disclaiming any special capacity 
as a connoisseur of stained glass. His introduction to this 
book serves admirably as an introduction to the study of stained 
glass, not only in Spain and Flanders but all over Europe, 
He does not enter too deeply into technicalities, but 
he does inform the student on such practical matters as the 
means of dating medieval glass by observations of heraldic 
blazons and otherwise. This prefatory review is necessary to 
a@ proper appreciation of the peculiarities of Spanish stained 
glass, which reached its perfection in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Spanish and Flanders glass are here treated 
together, for the reason that the Low Countries were provinces 
of Spain during the blossoming period of Renaissance glass, 
and that Spain itself was then governed by a provincial, 
Charles V., born at Ghent. It has been estimated that no less 
than a quarter of all the medizval windows in Spain were done 
by Low Country artists. The author finds a further not too 
fanciful connection in the famous knightly Order of the Golden 
Fleece, founded at Bruges, and the source of inspiration of 
numberless windows alike in Spain and Flanders. 

But though the medizval artists of both countries were 
citizens of Greater Spain working inside the Empire, whether 
they glazed at Liége or Granada, Brussels or Seville, there are 
important differences between properly Spanish glass and that 
of Flanders and other northern countries. Generally speaking, 
Spanish glass is hot coloured, for which the strong Spanish 
sunshine provides both the excuse and the antidote. It is 
rich, deep, and strong, with a warmth and depth which would 
be inexpedient under the duller skies of England or France. 
This need of modifying the strong sunlight led also to some- 
thing seen only in Spain—the frank filling of an embrasure with 
stone slabs, only here and there pierced for coloured panes. 
All these points are well brought out by Mr. Sherrill, who 
mentions incidentally the knowledge of his country’s glass 
possessed by King Alfonso, to whom the book is dedicated. 
It is amply illustrated, though with only one plate in colour, 
and contains two maps showing the distribution of medieval 
glass in Spain and Flanders. 


METAPHYSICAL CUSTOMS 


Contemporary British Philosophy. Personal Statements. Vol. I. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

The British philosophers have been sitting in their studies, 
thinking out how little they need put into their bags, when they 
set out to explain the universe ; and now, some of them have 
come together, as it were, in a customs-house, where we may 
examine the contents of their luggage, and ask them where tt 
all came from. That foresight of our own personal needs, which 
tells us what to take with us on a journey, and what to leave 
behind, is represented, in their case, by “‘ Occam’s razor.” They 
all have one, but some are sharper than others, and the difficulty 
is that, when they are too sharp they are dangerous, but no one 
has decided when that is. Though everyone is agreed that 
they must travel as ‘light’ as possible, the bags are of very 
different sizes. 

Dr. Broad’s essay might serve as an introduction to the whole 
collection ; it is eminently respectable, and maps out the lines 
along which ‘ critical ’ and ‘ speculative ’ philosophy must travel, 
and describes the kind of scenery through which each must pass- 

As to Critical Philosophy, the most important contribution 
comes, as we might expect, from Mr. Russell. The articles m 
his bag are portable, well-arranged, and very ingenious. There 
are some modifications introduced under the influence of 
Wittgenstein, and the speculative portion is reduced to a few 
paragraphs, for “‘ the business of philosophy . . . is essentially 
that of logical analysis, followed by logical synthesis.” 

Close beside him stands Dr. McTaggart, with an enormous 
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NEW & RECENT VOLUMES 


MEMOIRS OF MISSIONARY PRIESTS 
and other Catholics who suffered death in England on 
religious accounts from 1577 to 1684. By Richard 
Challoner, D.D., V.A. New edition, revised and corrected 
by John Hungerford Pollen, S.J. Demy 8vo, 642 pages, 
cloth. 12/6 


THE SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Translated into English by the Dominican Fathers. 
Uniform with the Summa Theologica. In four volumes, 
corresponding to the four books of the Latin original. 
Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12/- each 


MARY ELIZABETH TOWNELEY : 
A MEMOIR 


A life-story of Sister Marie des Saints Anges, sometime 
Provincial of the English Province of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame of Namur, and the Foundress of the Novitiate 
House at Ashdown Park, Sussex. With two* coloured 
plates and 51 other illustrations. Demy 8vo, xii + 384 pp., 
cloth. 6/- 


ON MIRACLES AND OTHER MATTERS 
By Sir Bertram Windle, F.R.S., etc. A new series of 
essays on divers subjects by this famous scientist. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 6/- 


CHRISTIAN MONISM 


Meditations on Christian Truths in the Language of 
Modern Thought. By Eric Wasmann, S.J. Authorised 
translation with an introduction by the Rev. J. Spencer 
Jones. Crown 8vo, cloth. - 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LIMITED 
28 ORCHARD STREET 8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW 
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8 new volumes 


have just been published of the 


LOEB 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Edited by E. Capps, Ph.D. LILD.; T. E. Page, Litt.D.; 
& W. H. D. Rouse, Liit.D. 


; The volumes are :— 
Latin. 


LIVY. Vol. III. 
Translated by B. O. Foster. 


OVID: TRISTIA and EX PONTO. 
In one vol. Translated by 4. L. Wheeler. 


PLAUTUS. Vol. III. 
Translated by P. Nixon. 


VELLEIUS PATERCULUS and RES GESTAE 
DIVI AUGUSTI. 

In one vol. Translated by F. W. Shipley. 
Greek. 


HERODOTUS. Vol. IV. 
Translated by A. Godley. 


LYRA GRZECA. Vol. II. 
Translated by J. M. Edmonds. 


Each volume, cloth 10s., leather 12s. 6d. net. 


@ Text and translation face 
each other page by page. 


WM. HEINEMANN LTD. 





























LAURIE’S LIST 


PSYCHIC MESSAGES FROM OSCAR WILDE 


Edited by HESTER TRAVERS es tk and with a Preface 
by Sir WILLIAM F. BARRETT, F.R 7/6 net. 


This automatic script is offered to the tl together with an 
analysis which suggests all reasonable explanations of a remarkable 
case of what seems “ continued personality.” 


GENTLEMAN INTO GOOSE. 


Being the Exact and True account of Mr. Timothy Teapot, 
Gent., of Puddleditch in Dorset, that was Changed to a Great 
Gray Gander at the Wish of his Wife. How, though a 
Gander, he did Wear Breeches and Smoak a Pipe. How he 
near Lost his Life to his dog Tyger. 

You have, also, an Account of his Gallantries with a Goose, 
very Diverting to Read, with many other surprising Adven- 
tures, full of Wonder and Merriment, and a Full Relation of 
the Manner of his Sad and Dismal End. Worthy to be had 
in all Families for A Warning to Wives and by all Batchelors 
intending Marriage. 




















y CHRISTOPHER WARD. With Wooden Engravings by 











A FIRST NOVEL. 


THE TRAIL OF THE AMAZONS. 


W. and C. W., Jr. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 2/6 net. 
“A LIFE.” 
A novel by GUY DE MAUPASSANT. T lated b | 
MARJORIE LAURIE. ~at/eo. | 
THE ICELAND FISHERMAN. 
A story by PIERRE LOTI. 10/6 net. 
| 
| 





By GERARD SHELLEY. 7/6 net. 
TAMPLIN’S TALES OF HIS FAMILY. 
A new book of humour by BARRY PAIN. 1/6 net. 





| 
| 
THIRTY YEARS AT BOW STREET POLICE | 
COURT. | 


—_By_W. T. EWENS. 5/- net. 


HOW TO WIN AT RACING. 


Fxplaining the Cycle Method of Backi H B AT 
MASTERS. 3rd Edition. » cinema Ree 








T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4 
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Recent and standard works on all subjects are always avail- 
able and visitors are welcome to inspect at their leisure 
the varied contents of our shelves. 


Italian Books.—aAll interested in Italian literature should apply for 
our classified lists. 

The French section includes novels, drama, history and criticism. 
Education works in all modern languages. 





BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 
A large section is devoted to these books in new condition at greatly 
reduced prices; a list will be sent on application and among them we 
especially note the following :— 
The Memoirs of Harriet Wilson. 2 vols. £22 0 for £1 2 6. 
Royal Lovers and Mistresses. £1 11 6 for 17/6. 
The Works of Rabelais. 2 vols, £330 for £1 15 0. 
The Decameron of Boccaccio. 2 vols. £3 3 0 for £1 15 0. 

(All the above are in Navarre Society Editions.) 
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appearance. Those manufactured exclusively for Messrs. Truslove and 
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trunk, packed with inconceivable care and neatness. His essay 
is the most remarkable in the book, and in it he gives an account 
of his whole system. ‘‘ The universe consists of selves, arranged 
in one or more primary wholes, whose whole content consists 
in their perceptions of themselves and of each other.” “ And I 
think that good reason can be shown for concluding that the 
relation in which a self stands to a self which it perceives is a 
relation of love.” This becomes rather bewildering, and as 
Dr. McTaggart reads out the list of the contents of his box, we 
cannot help wondering where he has smuggled away that world 
of time and space for which he writes. It is not altogether 
lost ; it is tacked on to the vast structure which he has erected— 
as a set of series of misperceptions. Like Dr. Broad, we cannot 
help feeling a little sceptical. 

Dr. Lloyd Morgan gives a clear account of his constructive 
evolutionism, in which systems of ever more complicated 
relatedness emerge out of one another, manifesting the activity 
of the ‘ Logos,’ evolving towards ‘ deity,’ an unattained goal, 
and towards which life is ever striving like a donkey after a 
carrot fixed in front of its nose. 

Many of the other philosophers are interested in what they call 
* Value.” When they produce ‘ Values,’ you know that there 
will be a great deal of wrappering and untidiness, and not a 
little unintelligible vagueness, in which the words ‘ good,’ ‘ true” 
and ‘ beautiful ’ will occur ; Mr. Bosanquet connects Logic with 
Zisthetics ; both having to do with the world of ‘ reality,’ which 
peeps through, when the phenomenal dirt wears thin at these 
places, and “the intrinsic connection of reality and value 
becomes transparent ” ; for Dean Inge, who “ cannot distinguish 
between philosophy and religion,” ‘‘ the attributes of ultimate 
reality are values, and . . . they may be classified under the 
heads of goodness, beauty and truth” ; while for the Bishop of 
Manchester, ‘“* The direct object of creation is value.”” But then, 
the Bishop is travelling unfairly, he has sent his heavy luggage 
on in advance : “ I have never been able to feel any doubt about 
the reality of God as a Being with whom intercourse is possible . . . 
It is from such pre-conceptions that I approach the discussion 
of my theme.” When these writers speak of values, it is with 
that exasperating tone of voice which at once provokes and 
forbids questions, and we are glad to turn to a freer atmosphere. 

The Pragmatists are brightly represented by Mr. Schiller, hold- 
ing that a ‘ Correspondence’ theory makes truth “ meaningless 
by definition,” and regarding ‘ errors’ as “truths of inferior 
value.” 

However important the ‘critical’ contribution of these 
philosophers may be, and however low we may rate 
that offered by Mr. Schiller, we cannot help agreeing with his 
attitude towards their speculations. ‘‘ Metaphysics,” he says, 
**seem doomed to remain personal guesses at ultimate reality.” 
The moment the metaphysicians lean back in their chairs and 
imagine, and say “why not . . .?”, their writings become more 
valuable to the psychologist than to anyone else. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Islamic Bookbindings. By F. Sarre. Kegan Paul. £5 5s. 

Most people who are interested in the art of bookbinding are 
probably aware that the art was born and flourished in the East, 
in Persia and Arabia and Egypt, long before it was developed in 
Europe. But few who have not had the time or opportunity to 
visit any of the various collections which exist, especially in Germany, 
can have realised the extraordinary perfection to which the art was 
raised in the East between the tenth and fifteenth centuries. This 
volume contains 36 excellent reproductions in colour of some of the 
finest specimens of Islamic bookbinding that exist in European 
collections. The Persian and Egyptian bookbinders of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries produced work which has never been equalled 
in Europe, either in the perfection of the designs or in the technical 
skill with which they were stamped in gold and brilliant colours on 
the leather. Some of the reproductions remind one of exquisite 
Chinese lacquer, others of very old Persian carpets. From the 
seventeenth century there is a distinct falling off, and now, we suppose, 
the art has quite ceased to exist in Moslem countries ; but in its great 
age it approached very near to perfection, and this volume is a worthy 
record of that age. 


The Monk. By Matrnew Grecory Lewis. Brentano. 12s. 6d. 


Lewis started Scott on writing verse, and translated Faust to 
Byron. Such services may be a better claim to remembrance than 
the three volumes here reprinted in one with notes on the alterations 
of the second edition. These tone down or omit the grossly voluptuous 
details on which the young author insisted, disgusting even so free 
a liveras Byron. He seems, like Hervey meditating among the tombs, 


to have had an obsession of flesh, and the story, so far as it concerns 
the lecherous monk, reminds us of the racy sermon on incontinence. 


The rest of the plot with its ingenious use of legend and adventure 
is better managed in every way. But the fluent writing is seldom 
touched with real emotion, and is most effective in little bits of humour, 
oddly shining out of a solemn context. A hero in whom a moonlit 
castle can beget a “sad and reverential horror,” and a heroine who 
counts “the solidity and correctness of her remarks” among her 
charms are hopelessly out of date. The supernatural is not explained 
away in the manner of Mrs. Radcliffe, but crudely exhibited with 
phenomena long since turned to ridicule. To-day we find Lewis 
with his obvious foibles and real generosity and kindliness much more 
interesting than his wild story. The little unsigned sketch of him 
is well done. His career was in some ways like that of Beckford, 
but all his poems and spectres are not worth a chapter of Vathek. 


Life, A Book for Elementary Students. By Sim Artuur Suartey, 
G.B.E., F.R.S. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

This book is primarily designed to “‘ make students of elementary 
biology think,” and the Master of Christ’s College hopes that it 
“will not be without interest to the public that is not preparing 
for examinations, and thank heaven that public is still in the great 
majority!” About its interest there can be no doubt, for it not 
only presents leading principles and facts in an eminently readable 
way, but illuminates these with a great variety of literary allusions 
not usually pressed into the service of natural science: Mrs. Gamp 
and Milton, Buddha and Harry Lauder, Pecksniff and Kipling, 
Thomas Hardy and Alice through the Looking-Glass. 

Life and protoplasm are first considered, then cells and tissues; 
the chapters which follow deal with the various activities of plants 
and animals—feeding, breathing, movement, and _ reproduction. 
The matter is well up to date, and the biological topics discussed 
are of importance, and many general readers will welcome Sir Arthur 
Shipley’s lucid accounts of calories, vitamins, hormones, soil bacteria, 
etc. The chapter on Rhythm is perhaps the one of greatest interest, 
being a new feature in a biological book. He takes as a text the 
words of Thomas Hardy: “So do flux and reflux—the rhythm of 
change—alternate and persist in everything under the sky.” Death, 
old age and immortality are touched upon in the final pages: the 
body “‘ grows old and decays and in due course dies; and it is well 
that it should be so. . . . No fate could be more unhappy than immor- 
tality in the world.” We need to be as optimistic as possible in 
these hard times, and the author’s words on world-progress are 
welcome: “Anyone who has lived through the last sixty years 
as I have must recognise that, in spite of temporary set-backs, the 
world is a better, a cleaner and a kindlier place to live in than it 
was in the middle of the last century.” 


The Contemporary Theatre, 1923. By James AGaTe. Parsons. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Agate’s chief characteristics as a dramatic critic are an enthus- 
iasm for the theatre and a fine flow of quotations. These latter are 
at once his chief stock in trade, and, one would say, his chief delight. 
When the Elizabethans, for instance, are under review, we know 
exactly what to expect. We too have read Hazlitt, Lamb and Swin- 
burne, and it is with something not always akin to Mr. Agate’s own 
pleasure that we meet their remarks again in a setting of his bright 
prose. As for his enthusiasm it is very wide. It is clear that he 
loves the theatre for its own sake and everything connected with it. 
This he himself puts down to a puritan upbringing, and we shall not 
quarrel with the explanation. It certainly requires some such cause 
to explain the string of superlatives that he so consistently applies 
to modern actors and actresses. Even when he can bring himself 
to blame he likes to coat both sides of his pill with praise. Take, for 
instance, his praise of Miss Margaret Bannerman in Our Betters. 
We are told that it is a long time since he, Mr. Agate, has seen a play 
**quite so perfectly acted. It stands or falls by two women,” one 
of whom is played by Miss Bannerman. She is at first “quite ravish- 
ingly good.” A little later Mr. Agate is “forced to make two 
criticisms.” One of these is that she “ cannot be trusted with pro- 
nouns, every one of which she endows with an entirely unnatural 
emphasis.” Yet in the end it is decided that “this apart” she 
“gives the extraordinarily fine performance, which places her amongst 
our most accomplished actresses.” And no one who has not read 
Mr. Agate will be able to guess what praise is contained in that 
apparently conventional final phrase. Yet how an actress who 
habitually speaks as badly as Mr. Agate says can be so very good 
it is hard to see. For the rest he is convinced that “ there is not 
much,” in Troilus and Cressida, “to interest a modern audience, 
and that “John Dryden” is “dead as a door-nail.” Well, evea 
Mr. Agate cannot possibly be enthusiastic about everyone. 


Four Hundred Years of Children’s Costume from the Great Masters. 
By Percy Macquorp. Medici Society. 15s. 

Beginning at the middle of the fifteenth and ending with the nine 
teenth century, Mr. Macquoid gives us a series of notes upon 
costumes worn by youthful figures in a number of well-known paintings, 
ranging between these dates. In each case he describes in co 
terms the clothes shown in the picture ; to this he adds some general 
isations upon the fashions prevailing in other countries at the same 
time ; and he finishes in each case with a short note on the painter 
of the picture. 

The information is not very extensive and the book, although 
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15-20 or 30 Years hence 


—what is in store for YOU ? 


Whether your ambition is, or is not, to retire from business, 
while you are still in the full vigour of manhood, at least put 
yourself into the financial position of being able to do so. 

How do you know that you will be strong enough to work twenty 
years hence? How do you know that employment then will be as 
easy to retain or to get? 

What a fine thing if by that critical time you have made yourself 
financially independent of business? You can do it more easily 
than you think. 

By means of annual deposits of an amount you can well spare 
out of your income you become entitled on reaching an agreed upon 
age to a large Cash sum or a fixed income for the remainder of 
your life. 

One man, age 36, has just arranged for £2,750 to be paid to him 
on reaching the age of 56. Another, age 35, has arranged for 
£4,455 at 60. Yet another, not so well circumstanced at present, has 
found it easily possible to secure, by the same method, an annuity 
of £151 13s. at 60 years of age for the rest of his life. 

Why not emulate their example? The deposits can be according 
to your means. To these deposits are added most substantial 
profits so that you virtually become a partner in one of the largest, 
soundest and most successful Insurance Institutions in the World— 
the Sun Life of Canada. 

Should illness or accident permanently prevent you from follow- 
ing any gainful occupation, a monthly sum will be paid to you 
until the Capital Sum becomes due—and you don’t pay another 
deposit. 

And from the moment you make your first deposit your life is 
insured for the Capital amount arranged, plus half of every deposit 
you make, so that the protective value increases yearly. What a 
boon to your family if anything should happen to you! 

The Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), which 
creates this fine opportunity for you, has assets of over £42,000,000 
under strict Government supervision. You have, therefore, unim- 
peachable security. 

Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the approximate 
amount you can deposit yearly, and, without any iilestien on 


our part, we will tell you exactly how you can apply this ideal 
Pian of Investment-Insurance to your own circumstances. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.c. 2. 
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pleasant to possess on account of the Medici reproductions, can never 
take a place, and was doubtless never intended to, as an authoritative 
history of the subject. 

It is the curiosities and excentricities of fashion which are most 
amusing to later generations and often the most valuable. The 
author banishes with a derisive sweep the wide petticoats and long 
frilled drawers and the little sailors and Highlanders of the mid- 
nineteenth century as lacking in individual charm. Perhaps so 
—if “The Leslie Boy” represents the ideal; but it is the queer 
things in child history—the little suits of armour, the miniature 
cardinals, Monsieur de Fronsac a colonel at the age of seven, Mary 
Stuart and William II. of Orange as a bridal couple aged ten and 
sixteen respectively, and the absurd little Victorian sailors and 
Highlanders which interest our imaginations, and supply the most 
vivid commentary on their period. 

The Call of the Veld. By Leonarp FLtemminc. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Flemming is of the race of pioneers ; he is a man not only of 
grit and patience and resource, but of imagination. Few youths of 
not much more than nineteen could start, as he did, a thousand-acre 
farm in the remote wilds without capital or equipment, and with 
far too little experience. But still fewer could plan, as he did, for 
years ahead, conceiving schemes of tree-planting and irrigation. 
Not content with having planted seventy thousand trees in a treeless 
country, his programme for the next twenty years includes another 
five hundred thousand. And trees are but one of his interests. He 
has become so successful a farmer that he has been offered seven 
pounds an acre for his land that twenty years ago was valued at 
sixteen shillings an acre. But his difficulties and set-backs have been 
enormous. His first maize crop was devastated by locusts. His first 
big wheat crop was ruined by drought. Building his house took two 
years, including one year to make the bricks and quarry the stone. 
Building a reservoir dam took another two years of hard, monotonous 
labour, excavating the basin and erecting a solid earth wall, three 
hundred feet long, twelve feet high and forty feet wide, paved with 
stone on the water side. During this time he has contributed a weekly 
column to a London paper and written humourous articles and 
verses. He is indeed a man of energy as well as of imagination, and 
we are glad that he has found a spare half-hour or so to write this 
book. Farming to him is an adventure and he certainly makes it 
read like one. 

The Tapestry of Life. By Raymonp Buiarnawayr. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Blathwayt, describes this book as being “ just a little casual 
thinking aloud.” ‘There is not much thought, but what there is 
certainly is casual. Chance is confessedly the basis of his philosophy 
of life. He discourses on the latter a good deal, and on what he 
calls the tapestry of life, a metaphor which only means, so far as we 
can make out, that there is more in life than one might think. There 
are reminiscences of, and opinions about, a hundred and fifty or so 
more or less eminent people whom he has met, or has corresponded 
with, or has nearly met, or would have liked to meet; and there is 
an account of the influences that have moulded his career. That 
career has been an interesting one; from being a ‘‘ member of an 
old county family with distinguished relatives,” he became first an 
Anglican curate, then a journalist, and now, at sixty-five, a cinema 
actor in Los Angeles. He can write a column article for the Daily 
Mail in an hour, and wrote a five-thousand word chapter of the present 
book in three hours. He parallels his quickness as a writer by being, 
so he says, a singularly quick thinker and the fastest eater he has 
ever met. We have not mentioned his views on Trade Unions, or 
on the novels of Mr. Robert Hichens, but it will be guessed that his 
book is not lacking in banality. 


THE CITY 


R. SNOWDEN has performed a miracle, for, while giving 
satisfaction to almost every section of the working 
population, he has actually and unexpectedly gratified 

the City. The business world, which still forms its ideas of 
Labour from the papers it reads, expected no relief in respect 
of any of the taxes to which it is subjected, and the abolition of 
the Corporation Profits Tax came as a complete surprise. Mr. 
Snowden has therefore made the City almost friendly towards 
Labour, and his decision is favourably compared with Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s action a few years ago in increasing the Excess 
Profits Duty, which was regarded by most business men as an 
absolute breach of faith. All this will not prevent the City 
from voting Conservative again next time, but it will modify 
the state of mind cf that rather ill-informed section of the com- 
munity. The Corporation Profits Tax was an unfair tax, 
operating wholly to the detriment of the holder of ordinary 
shares. It now remains for a Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer 


to bring the stamp duties on bonds back to their pre-war figure 
of one per cent., and Conservative and Coalition blundering in 
regard to technical matters of finance will have been undone. 
A tax of two pounds per hundred pounds on bearer bonds has 
driven many a profitable foreign loan to New York, where there 
is no such tax. 


What the picture house industry wants is the entire abolition 
of the entertainments duty, but the relief from tax on seats 
priced up to sixpence, and the reduction of the tax on seats 
costing over sixpence up to Is. 3d., will go some way towards 
an improvement in this trade, which has suffered considerably 
of recent years. A share likely to benefit is the 7} per cent, 
preferred ordinary of the Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, 
There are one million of these shares, which used to be entitled 
to 10 per cent., but, to enable the company to restart paying 
dividends, holders a short time ago agreed to a cancellation of 
arrears and a reduction in the rate to 74 per cent., and holders of 
the ordinary shares put up four shillings per share to assure 
dividends on the preferred ordinary, which also are entitled toa 
share in surplus profits. The company, of which Lord Ashfield 
is chairman, did better last year, and the preferred ordinary are 
to receive cash dividends as from January Ist last. The company 
owns several picture theatres throughout the country, including 
the New Gallery in Regent Street, London, and the Regent, 
Brighton, besides being largely interested in the Associated 
Provincial Picture Houses, Limited, and the Albany Ward 
Theatres, Limited, and as at their present price of about 12s. 94. 
the 7} per cent. participating preferred £1 ordinary shares yield 
12 per cent., there would appear to be ample room for apprecia- 


tion. 
* * * 


Holland must be preparing to meet the effects of the with- 
drawal of German funds referred to in these notes a week or 
two ago, for in one way or another she is borrowing money 
abroad in a manner quite unexampled in her history. A large 
new 6 per cent. loan has been floated in New York this week at 
983 per cent. A few weeks ago, as mentioned in this column, 
the City of Amsterdam raised £1,500,000 in London, in 5} per 
cent. Bonds issued at 964, and only the other day Rotterdam 
placed in New York $6,000,000 of 6 per cent. Bonds at 98. 
From the particulars given, it appears that the city has now a 
population of 537,000, and that it has a funded debt of $83,760,000. 
The city owns its own gas, electric light and power, water and 
telephones, on which it has spent $25,536,000, but has written 
off over $11,000,000, so that the indebtedness outstanding 
against these assets is only $14,400,000. It is stated that for 
the year 1922, the net revenue from these undertakings, after 
meeting interest and redemption of debt, was $2,400,000, an 
uncommonly high return on the capital invested. The city 
has bought for $8,520,000 large areas of land for building pur- 
poses and dock extensions, and it is for this purpose, as well 
as extending the public utilities already mentioned, that the 
loan has been raised. As Rotterdam’s security is approxi- 
mately equal to that of Amsterdam, it is noteworthy that it 
should have had to issue 6 per cent. Bonds as against 5} per 
cent. Bonds for the latter; this reflects the difference between 
the rates of interest charged by London and New York respect- 
ively. The disparity is still more marked if one looks at foreign 
Government Bonds, for the recently issued Argentine Govern- 
ment 6 per cent. Bonds are quoted in New York at 90}, at which 
price they give a yield much in excess of anything obtainable 
upon Argentine Government Bonds quoted in this country. 


* * * 


In New York they have suddenly come to the conclusion 
that “saturation” point for motors, so long prophesied, has 
at last been reached, for apparently there has been a falling off 
in sales, and makers are having to reduce their output. Some 
people hold the view that the falling off is due to their inclement 
spring, but the drop has caused a wave of conservatism among 
the manufacturers. One result will be to stimulate the export 
trade, which up to 1922 represented only about 4 per cent. 
of the total production, and has not yet exceeded 8 per cent. 
It does not look, therefore, as though the optimistic prognostl- 
cations of last autumn in connection with the motor trade are 
assured of fulfilment. One of these I am able to reproduce, 
as I cut it out of a Chicago paper to show the staid manner 2 
which the ordinary American financial writer expresses his 
views :— 

Speculators believe that such motor stocks as Studebaker, 
Hudson, Packard, Maxwell, Mack, Hupp and CHM should 
sell materially higher before the robins find it necessary 
to discard their overshoes. 


On the other hand, as hinted above, it may be said that 
climatic conditions have not yet permitted the robins to adopt 


their spring footwear. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 
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Nae SNe Pea Gee Panne One eee ane ane ty 
The Little More and How Much it is. 


re 


? Service and Personality. 
<< 
EN \) JITHIN the rigid limitations of a man’s Goss Tailoring Mr. J. and Mr. I. Goss bring 
- clothes personality may find expression, that understanding mind to the requirements 
¥¢ but it requires a personality to produce them of each customer which assures the true 
oy if they are rightly to suit the wearer. In expression of personality. 
os IT COSTS NO MORE. 
Ly < Lounge Suits from Five Guineas. Overcoats from Four Guineas. 
yo. T. GOSS & CO., 15 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Telephone : 


CITY 8259. 


FAD AK AOSTA TE AERA BOSE ZONA 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


















=| THE BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL = 
= UNIVERSITY INFORMATION OFFICE. 

= Is a mew quarterly publication, price 1/9 per copy. Annual sub- 2 
=] seription 2). Nos. 1 and 2 now ready bound together, price 3/6 net. [== 
= The following PAMPHLETS on various aspects of the League's = 
= work are now available:— = 
Be REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. = 
= THE CONSTITUTION AND ORGANISATION OF THE LEAGUE. 

ES THE QUESTION OF MINORITIES. = 
= HEAL ORGANISATION. = 
= THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. — 
= FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. = 
= FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF AUSTRIA. S 
= INTELLE! AL CO-OPERATION. — 
= Price 3d. net each. = 
= Complete catalogue on application. = 
iy(CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10-12 Orange St. W.C.Su 


F 








> 
> 
> 
+ 
> ; 
> Hand-thrown peasant pottery; Old English shep- 
S herd smocks, children’s smocks and _ frocks, 
S dalmatics, embroidered jerkins and _ dresses; 
brightly coloured plaited felt rugs and slippers; 
> rafha and leather work; decorated bowls and 
> boxes, toys, etc. 
> 
> CALL AND SEE 
S OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
+ 41 DevonsuHire St., THEOBALD’s Rp., W.C. 
S (Close to Southampton Row), 
and 
> 98 Great Russe_t Street, W.C. 1 
> (Near British Museum). 
> Telephone: Museum 7602, 
Oo O 











OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 6 

— 38. (pub. £7 7s. net), 
B Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 63s.) Balesc’s at é a4 (x35 
. Diary by Wheatley, best edi ro vols., £71 Fraser's Golden Bough 

3 vols., £8; Casanova’s Memoirs, 358. (pub. Z 
= tions, 128. 6d. (cost 258. net.) ; Golden Asses of Apuleius, coloured 
ee by Pope, 21s.; Owen Grammar of Ornament, {2 188.; Hobson's 
orcestes Porcelain, {6 6.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., fllus., {17 | Etchings 
#3 vols., {29; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13 | ae " er 
’ ' ’ a! . 
fe Anatole France’s Novels, 34 vols., {12 ions Heptameron's illus, ; vols.. 
3 tos. (pub. £6 oe ten. Rare and Out of Print Books es a a 
or small Ll st a books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John ; ~ hy EEA] 





TAKE THE DIRECT ROUTE 10 THE 
LIFE OF A COUNTRY SQUIRE. 


Thousands of young men embark on a commercial 
career imbued with the desire to acquire the means 
necessary to enable them to retire while in full vigour, 
and their remaining years to live the life of a country 
squire. How small a percentage achieve this ambition 
—the great majority finding in middle-age that the 
increasing pressure of business claims and ties makes 
any prospect of early retirement impracticable. To 
attain this goal, there is a wiser and better way which is 
only offered by countries whose virgin soil and untapped 
resources offer the opportunity to farm with profit as 
well as pleasure. Business men seeking a career for 
their sons should immediately obtain particulars of the 
KENDREW DIRECTED CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 
located in the Cape Province of South Africa, where 
farming under irrigation may be profitably carried on 
under the healthiest and happiest conditions, combined 
with the satisfaction of being engaged in a career of 
usefulness. But capital (£1,500 minimum) is necessary. 
To men willing to work and learn (a year's free practical 
training under experts in all branches of field and animal 
husbandry is available at the Kendrew Training Farm) 
the opportunities are unexcelled in any part of the 
British Empire. On the recommendation of a Select 
Committee of the Union House of Assembly, the sum of 
£435,000 was voted for the purpose of bringing into 
being the great irrigation project which is the basis of 
the unique Kendrew enterprise. An illustrated brochure 
giving full particulars may be obtained from the African 
Irrigated Land Co., Ltd., 37 New Broad Street, London, 
E.C. 2; from Stands 37 and 38, South African Pavilion, 
British Empire Exhibition, Wembley; or from the African 
Life Buildings, St. George's Street, Cape Town; or 
Realty Trust Buildings, Johannesburg. 





Pee PP EET EE 
“Facts are stubborn things” 
IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 
It will help if you effect an 


endowment assurance with the 


F PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., : 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
ABER 














_ Cadburys 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 





Chocolates 





SEE THE NAME “CADBURY” ON EVERY PIECE OF cnooouaTe SS —— 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

‘T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe yy, Miss STANSFELD. Students trained 
in this College to become Teachers of 

extends over 5 








GARDNER’S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 


Complete training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics in 
my —~ry t- and —— Gymnastics, Massage; Aesthetic, Folk and Ball- 
foom eenatag) Roce Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming; Anatomy, 
Pugeeteny,  Dipfoma Theor ~ Ky Moverrent, Pathology, etc. ation for Ling 
and o Public Examinations. Fees 75 mont per annum, 
Principal ates M. Gaapune, G.D. (Stockholm). 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FrROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE; 
gm mh LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

" -14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
a .7 = H. p Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information tion concerning ps, Loan Fund ond Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, M Miss L.AWRBNCB. 


SCHOOLS. 


Mss A. WOOD, Montessori Directress, is starting a Class for 
Children of 4 to 8. She will be glad to hear from p inter 
ested in the Montessori Method.—‘‘West Lodge,” Pembroke ¢ Gardens, w. 8. 


BRIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING uaker Public 

i for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large, well-= = park; modern 

Salting including Hall, Library, Formrooms and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


T™ GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 




















BozvA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA. nee 
Spuoee, 5 FOR GIRLS on sea coast ta ‘se = 2 Gower Peninsula. 
tional ideals. if ——— — 


Health Special couching re 
Principals Marocarn? LI, Mrrceats, "BA, Hons. (Lond.) ancy Emson, 





A= BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spmncur, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.:Latchmere 4252. 





LZTUS SORTE MEA. 


To CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, N ORTH. 
goss, yy ee —A p Dp ay = meme Boarding School for Ln freer 


eae Seowee, Ge <a qeemate natural —— 
ment. = a tew day pupils r 


from the Principal, Mrs. — 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


YV SDDIkEn HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, by, DapPy, home life for a limited number of boarders. 


The bing based lage jesired. Fn ee See 2 yous & ame. 
methods 
MILDRED STERLB. 


ly on Montessori system combined wi 
particulars 
BM att eco SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY- on-TRYE, 
t 





ucation.—Full from the Principal, Miss 
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K ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, HERTS. 
A co-educational School, which attempts to apply Christian principles “4 
the training of Thought, Feeling and Will.—Particulars from the PRINCIPAL 


MALt MAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to The wee self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
pees Ly The will be secgeeet for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
and for ghonied work in Music or a Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Blocution, Dancing, Coo! 

Sea level and is on gravel 

of 15 acres. 





» 200 guineas a Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds, 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Smee Trade Advertisements Bam inserted at 
ix Guineas r mpany Reports 
Twenty Guineas. allt Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. 

inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Cla “d 


Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should ' be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
































ART GALLERY. 


ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY, 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING 
Open a until May 14th Admission 1s. 3d, 
HEAL anpd SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 








TYPEWRITING 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description pany ny A and eoomeey executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICz, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane} 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accura and ame | typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxse, 16 4 Bristol. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS, 
8 fons, Reports, Pla etc., th accur copied.— 
“= application to Miss 6, wn reprzce, $5 Gray's ins Road, 
London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called fos. a ae | 
Stenographers alwaye avallable.—Miss Roberts, 5 High H 


YPEWRITING BY EXPERTS.—ILLEGIBLE WRITING 
SPECIALITY. 200 ns as Helen Mather’s. Special rates io 


quantity. Established 1 
EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (7), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E. 5. 




















MS; of all kinds promptly, accurately typed by expert.— 
MARGARET GALBRAITH (D), 113 Fowler’s Walk, Ealing, W.5. Tel. Ealing 
2520. 





TO LET AND WANTED 
THATCHED COTTAGES for Sale in West Suffolk, price {£400 


freehold. One vacant, other two let at £12 per amnum each. Also about 

15 acres of land with disused barn, cattle yard and open sheds, suitable for 
conversion into small residence, not far from above cottages, £400 freehold. _ Further 
particulars, Box 979, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Sireet, Kingsway, 
London, W.C, 2. 


ie LET, Unfurnished, five-roomed cottage, near Rye.—BUCHANAN, 
Oxenbridge, Iden, Sussex. 











je SSEROLD COTTAGE standing in large garden, trees, room 
tennis, car shed. {£1,350.—‘‘ Fourways,” Sidney Road, Walton-on-Thames. 





XFORD.—Lady wants two paying guests for July, Colonial or 
American preferred. — Box 977, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kiugsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ELL-FURNISHED, self-contained Flat of two rooms vacant. 
Earl’s Court. Gas fire, telephone, use of bath. 35s. weekly, including 
electric light.—Box 976, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 

way, London, W.C.2 
UNFURNISHED ROOMS or Small Flat Wanted by City 


Girl in Fleet Street, or Central London districts.—Box 978, NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
pena. with three children at home (ages 7-13), are willing 














to receive two or three others of same ages. Roomy can large garden, is 

country town within 25 miles of London. Excellent educational facilities for 
boys and girls. Inclusive of school fees, 45 guineas per term.—Box 974, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


PENING MAY 5. Classes for girls 7-14; prepare for Entrance 
Scholarship to Public Schools. University teachers. —Mrs. THOMPSON, 
3a Edwardes Terrace, Kensington. 


YOUNG BACHELOR (ex-British and Indian Army), at present 
uncongenially employed, desires to hear from gentleman to whom he co 
be of assistance, companion, secretary or otherwise. Travel anywhere. 

Box 975, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


HOMESPUNS. 
State Shade 














EAL HARRIS.—LEwWIS AND SHETLAND 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR. By Post ane 
from Factory. Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. All Sizes. Guarant 
Unshrinkable. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, Atheenic Mills, 


Hawick, Scotland. 
The only 


TAMMERING. T BEASLEY TREATMENT. 
an Cloth bound = volume free from F. J. Ketiwy, Tarrangower, Wiles 
den Lane, N.W 

















VER: 

HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVE 
ual to Write for descriptive price list 

W 7 = pany = — wothnate. _LONDOw ToRNiNo Co. (Dept. “E") 


16 Chardmore Road. London. N,16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


Cass eradicated by “ Blattis,” scientific remedy > 





Tins 13. 
vented by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Harmless to domestic animals. 

28. 8d., - post free from sole makers, HowarTHs, 473 Crookemoofe 
Road, Sheffield, or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
R the advertisement columns of that journal for the pups 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisemen 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Nimepence per ould be 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line sho 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwardi — bs 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of oe — 


way, 





details of which will be sent on application to the Adver 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings 
London, W.C. 2. 
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SPECIALLY CONDUCTED TOURS. 


Austrian Tyrol ... 18 days ... 32 Gns. 
Rhine Valley ... 10 days 19 Gns. 


Visiting COLOGNE, MAYENCE, WISBADEN. 


Paris ... 1 week £8 17s. 6d. 


Provence. Independent Tours arranged and inclusive 
prices quoted. 





i 












Write for Programme:— 


THE WAYFARERS’ TRAVEL AGENCY 


(Geoffrey Franklin and David Gourlay), 
(Dept. 1) 33 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 
l MLIUUUCUIUAAUATASASGRNLOAA USOC 
PT WUT LA ULLAL ECU 


DUBLIN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


JULY 25—AUGUST 1. 


IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 


Speakers include: 


AMM 





W. B. YEATS LENNOX ’ 

SENATOR JAMES DOUGLAS PROF. HENRY ON 

SIR J. C. PERCY DANIEL CORKERY 
Special reduced fares from all Stations. 


BOOK BEFORE MAY 20. 
Programme from INTERNATIONAL STUDY GROUP. 
Mrs. K. E. Innes, B.A., Secretary, High Oaks Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


BADLY LUTE ULLAL Nc 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, WC. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendances from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tari@ 
on application. Telegrams: “ Thackeray, Londen” Telephone: Museum 1220 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
aaa ig 7 “?), Sixty rooms TB ee Fe dy 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
Prospectus —Littledess House Littiedean, Ge a 


OLIDAYS at CONWAY, N. Wales; KESWICK, Lake District ; 
HYTHE, Kent, throughout year and at other delightful centres during 
summer. Inclusive charges from 45s.—For full ticulars write Corkgp- 

SPONDING SECRETARY, Dept. N.S., Holiday Fellowship, Ltd., Conway. 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Resid th aspect; 6 . 
lovely garden; garage. ‘se se. yh oe t SES Wee 


ASTBOURNE ae ye (Easily first in official 
lor 1923). ETARIAN Guest House, mgton Gard 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs, Roomns Geochery rine om 


ODGHILI, PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House; 
oomy country house and garden; beautiful wood d d } 
easy access all parts Island; large Ubeanp tee. WYNNE. we 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. _ Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 


WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen 1 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms. from ana. 


REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND HOTELS managed b th 
160 PEOPLE’S et HOUSE ASSOCIATION, irp. ’ 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's ok A om Street, W. 1. 


LITERARY 


JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 


RIVATE TUITION by Mr. Robert Machray, B.A., © 
P The Misses NEAL aND TUCKER, Walter House, 52 = = Sy pee 









































EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stori i i 
tories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13] Victoria St., London, awe 


OOK PLATES. — Origi i i 
‘ ginal exclusive desi from 2 — 
B Write Osborne, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle eeeet, London, wi 


OOKS.—Havelock Ellis, Affirmatio: Aris 
1898, 21s. ; t ’ 
ane, first time literally translated, =, nee £5 58.3 Gece wilde: 


¢ and Confessions, by Frank : 
The , bY Harris, 2 vols., 1918, {2 28.; Oscar Wilde 
Spains, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 2 =. ; Oscar Wilde i 








us. by Beardsley 158.; Oscar Wild = 
WwW 1 ’ 3 ¢, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218. ; 
Ist Paitin O° bastian Melmoth, 1904, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Rate. rare 
1903, 218 Hog £2 108-5 Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 1894, 218. ; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 
illus. by Hole ; s ius, £2 28.; Barrie’s Window in Thrums, limited issue, 
Diary, ro vols 1892, 358.; Barrie’s Better Dead, signed by author, 1903, 308.; Pepys’ 
Life of Mie eisai, Symonds’ A Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3 ; 
morocco, unique » extra illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, half- 
258.; Ralston’s ead! £21 ; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst edit. 

» 428.5 td we a Tales, 1873, 308.; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed 
Tale; caly 5 8 The Dream, signed copy, 35s. ; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her 
with —, 21s.; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, tation copy, 
158, ~~ . 904, ioe. 3 Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, ius. by Detmold, 
£38; Kisses af Temas inenien ant te Vialima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., 
Manual of V. shee’ » London, 1785, £2 28.; Dalton’s Practical 


i hea, Im and Sterilit 
Kings ete, et iret Mrs. Gaskell's Novels, 6 vols. u 


° calf, ; w 
& =, Soo; enh ne 2; Scott’s Novels, 48 vcla., aiethen bargaia, 
here, try me. I am the most expert 


you want a book and have failed to find it 
BOOKSHOP, Joba Bright $ book finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT 








The Council of the 
University Settlement 


LIVERPOOL 


Require the Services as | 


ASSOCIATE WARDEN | 


of an unmarried man who must be a 
graduate of a British University and 
interested in social and industrial 
problems. The Settlement offers an 
excellent field for investigation and 
research on these issues, and the posi- 
tion advertised is one which brings the 
occupant of it into close touch with 
working men. It is particularly suit- 
able as a training ground for public 
life. Initial salary is £250 per annum. 


ARNHEM LEH 


Applications, stating qualifications, experience, age, 
to be sent to the 

Hon. Secretary, University Settlement | 

aoe Nile Street, Liverpool a 























APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





Spated OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


The Education Committee of the City of Birmingham invite appli- 
cations for appointment to the post of Principal of the Municipal 
School of Commerce. The post is a full-time one and the salary 
offered is {850 per annum, rising, subject to satisfactory service, by 
annual increments of {50, to {1,000 per annum. 

The above-mentioned salary will be subject to a deduction of 5 
per cent. in respect of the voluntary abatement of salaries, and also 
to the usual deduction in respect of contributions to the School 
Teachers’ (Superannuation) Acts. The salary will be subject to review 
upon the expiration of the Burnham Agreement. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may 
be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, on the 
special form provided for the purpose, must be returned not later 
than June 2nd, 1924. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer. 

Education Office, Margaret Street, Birmingham. 





LZ 


AN 


ALTERNATIVE 


To 
STREET PLAY 


» * INEXPENSIVE 

PLAY CENTRES 

Giant Strides, Swings, See-Saws, Slides, &c. 
Prices and particulars from 

SPENCER HEATH & GEORGE Ltd., 54 Goswell Rd, LONDON, E.C.1 
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The 
Best Typewriter 
Value To-day 


Correspondence, invoicing, tabulating, 
stencil cutting, manifolding, writing on 
cards—these requirements of modern 
business can all be executed on the 
Royal easier, quicker, and without 
any attachment. 


We invite you to make the most 
critical survey of the Royal—compare 
the work; compare the life of its clear- 
cut type face; compare the length of its 
consistently reliable service; compare 
its mechanical construction; compare 
its many devices to aid the typist; 
compare its ability to do all classes of 
typing; compare its ease of operation 
—in relation to all these compare the 
cost. It is the only way to determine 
which is the best typewriter value 
to-day. 


Hire Purchase or Rent a Royal 


direct from manufacturer. Rental terms 
£1 per month, £2 10s. per quarter. Alttrac- 
tive hire purchase terms sent on request. 


UY, 


TYPEWRITERS 
75, 75a Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: Central 7484 (6 lines). 


There is a Royal Branch or Agency in 
every town in the United Kingdom. 














GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


Mahatma Gandhi. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 5s. 


“This is a book that ought to be read and pondsred on.”—Time 
and Tide. 








The Russian Soviet Republic. 
By EDWARD A. ROSS. 12s, 6d. 


No book already published in English gives so accurate, 
so vivid an account of what the Soviet Republic has done 
during its first critical years as is presented in this volume. 





Economics of Fatigue and Unrest and the 
Efficiency of Labour in English & American Industry. 
By B. SARGANT FLORENCE, Ph.D. 16s. 


“It should be in every free library for reference. Especially 
valuable is its statistical vindication of the eight-hour day.” 





—Daily Herald, 
Tunnel Trench. 
By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 
A Play in Three Acts. 3s. 6d. 


_ “We have not many playwrights who can handle sentiment so 
simply and so sincerely as it is handled here.”—Observer. 





The Call. 
A New Novel. By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL. 7s. 6d. 


Behind the causes it deals with exists the individual, 
more especially the individual modern girl. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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1924 


1824 When you go to 


WEMBLEY 


Don't forget to see 


THE LIFE-BOAT PAVILION. 
FOR 100 YEARS 


this Institution has maintained the Life-Boat Service round the 
000 miles of coast of the British Isles. 


It asks for and receives no financial help from the State. 


NEARLY 60,000 LIVES SAVED. 
11 lives every week for 100 years. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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O ENSURE the regular delivery 

of THe New SrarEsMAN it is 
necessary for every reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscribe’ 

or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year _ post free 308. Od, 
Six Months ,, ,, 15s. od, 
One Quarter ,, ,, 7s. 6d, 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 





Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Printed tor the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter 
d . Queen Street, 


Lane, E.C. 4: Published by the Starzsman Pustisuine Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
London, W.C. 2. 
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